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THE HUNGRY 







Lay not up to yourselees the treasures on 
/ } y 






consume and where thieves 


But lay up to yourselves treasures in heave 
y 


moth doth consume, and where thicves 


5000 hungry, homeless men are fed and 
given shelter each year at St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to feed them! 

Time after time, he may return—“a hopeless 
failure.” But he is always sure of another 
welcome. The Friars do not look to see the 


Cut Out and Send to: 
FR. DIRECTOR, ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry at 


St. Christopher's Inn. 
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do not break through nor steal. 


Vor where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also.— Martuew VE 19:21 
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failure in his face, but see another strange: 
who is hungry, homeless and weary—who 
needs shelter and the friendly atmosphere o! 
the Inn. No one is ever turned away! 

You can help by your purchase of a $100 
Meal Bond. It will provide food and clothinc 
for these thousands who each year seek the 
Franciscan Hospitality of the St. Christopher’ 
Inn. Help us to clothe and shelter them! 

In keeping with the age-old custom of havinc 
special prayers for those who are generou: 
to the poor, the Friars, in gratitude for you 
generosity, will have a set of Gregoria: 
Masses (a Mass each day for thirty days) saic 
for the repose of your soul after you die—o 


for one of your loved ones, or immediate], 


for someone who is already deceased. 
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This Month 









New Graymoor Appointments. 

Among the recent assignments 
given Graymoor Friars by _ the 
Father General was Fr. Samuel 
Cummings’, S.A.,(r.) appointment as 
Guardian of the Friary at Graymoor. Father Samuel was a former editor 
of THe Lamp. The preceding Guardian—Fr. Alexander Beaton, S.A., has 
become Superior of the Retreat House at Gardiner Mines, N. S. Two new 
Novice er have been assigned: Fr. Alan Mohan, S.A., at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. and Fr. Eugene Figueroa, S.A., at Cumberland, R. I. 





Fr. Samuel Cummings, S.A. 


Labor Day 1961. Some people who oppose Labor Unions claim they 

are against Unions because graft and corruption are found in them. 
But this argument only means that more and more honest people should 
become active in Unions. If we were to denounce every institution that 
contained some corruption, we would denounce just about every demo- 
cratic institution. In the years ahead Labor, more than ever, needs the 
support of honest leaders. In our lead article John C. Cort writes about 
the relationship between the Church and Labor. Page 4. 


A Man Comes To the Inn. The needy men who come to St. Christo- 

pher’s Inn at Graymoor look not only for help but also to help. Many 
arrive at the Inn feeling despondent and hopeless. Many of them leave 
with a brighter vision of life. Our picture story tells about a man who 
profited by the hospitality he received. Page 10. 

Challenge To Catholic Musicians. In his “Open Letter,” Ed Houghton 

is hopeful of getting reaction. Mr. Houghton is presently completing 
his work as a Henry Rutgers Scholar in music. Page 28. 

NEXT MONTH IN THE LAMP: “It’s Everybody’s Problem.” 

Preserving law and order in a neighborhood is not just the task of the 
police. All citizens should cooperate. Patrick Hunt, S.A., interviews police 
officials and social workers. 

“Town Where St. Francis Was Born.” Flavian Haggerty, S.A., reports 

from Assisi, where the Franciscans began. 





Audience With Holy Father. In July Graymoor’s new Father General, 
V. Rev. Bonaventure Koelzer, $.A., had the privilege of talking with 
the Holy Father in Rome. Accompanying Father General was Fr. Salva- 
tore Butler, S.A., (r.) Procurator General to the Holy See. Pope John sent 
his blessings to all the Friars and to all their associates and benefactors. 





Every Tuesday 
A NEW 


OVENA 


To 


St. Anthony 








“The sea obeys and fetters break, 
And lifeless limbs thou dost restore, 
While treasures lost are found again, 
When young or old thine aid implore.” 

(Responsary of St. Anthony) 


“In grateful appreciation for 
the continued blessing of good 
health and other favors 
granted me, I send enclosed 
offering to St. Anthony’s Bread 
Fund and will continue to 
send a like amount for each 
month the rest of my life.” 
L.E.C. 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





LETTERS 





Floods and Sickness 

Dear Father: I promised that I would 
write and ask to make public St. An- 
thony’s answers to my prayers. For more 
than a year now our family has had to 
face one crisis after another. In Febru- 
ary we had our first flooding, about 
four feet of water in the cellar, which 
caused a lot of damage and with the 
furnace out, the house was damp and 
cold. In April my husband had a heart 
attack; one of our sons injured himself 
when he fell out of a tree and was hos- 
pitalized. In the fall my husband was 
again hospitalized with pleurisy. One 
daughter broke her foot and another 
came down with rheumatic fever. We 
had her at home waiting for a bed in 
the hospital when once again we were 
facing another flood. I had started a 
novena to St. Anthony, asking for my 
family’s return to health and some way 
to help straighten out our financial dif- 
ficulties. I went to church for the second 
Tuesday of my Novena. I cried as I 
prayed, I asked St. Anthony to please, 
please have something happen to relieve 
our conditions at home. Well, to make 
a long story short, first the firemen, bless 
them, came to our rescue by pumping 
the water out of the cellar and the ditch 
in front of our place. Just as our furnace 
had to be turned off we had a call to 
bring our daughter into the hospital. 
Thank God she is getting along. Then 
what we had been fighting for happened 
—the township sent workers to open the 
ditch so the water would pass on. My 
husband was able to go back to work in 
May. 

Through St. Anthony I have received 
many favors, and through THE Lamp, I 
would like to thank our Blessed Father 
in heaven and good St. Anthony for the 
quick answer to my prayers. Mrs. M.A.L, 


Return to Sacraments 

Dear Father: Am enclosing a check for 
$2.00 in thanksgiving to St. Anthony for 
return to sacraments of a loved one. I 
promised this and publication in THE 
Lamp. Thanks to St. Anthony. Mrs. A.G. 


Found Money 

Dear Father: Enclosed find $2.00 to St. 
Anthony’s Bread for the Poor for favor 
granted. One day I opened my purse to 
buy some groceries and found some 
larger bills missing. I tried thinking 
where they could have gone to. I asked 
St. Anthony to help me find them and 





promised an offering. I seemed to b 
guided to the laundry and there I foun 
the bills in a dress pocket, where I aj 
parently put them while cleaning out n 
purse, They were there for two or thr: 
days and I could easily have lost then 
I am very grateful for St. Anthony 
intercession. Mrs. W.]J.1 


Gratitude 
Dear Father: Enclosed is a small don 
tion in thanksgiving to St. Anthony a1 
St. Gerard in assisting me with a sa 
normal delivery. I also promised to wri 
a letter of thanks to THe Lamp. \ 
deepest gratitude to these faithful frien: 
Mrs. J.E.( 


Finds Money 

Dear Father: Enclosed is a check for 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor for 
favor received. We had lost a sum of 
money and had given up any hopes of 
finding it. I had received many answers 
to my prayers to St. Anthony in the 
past, so I again asked his help. Thank 
God and St. Anthony this money was 
returned to us. Promising to try and lb 
more faithful in helping out St. Anthony's 
work. Mr. & Mrs. J.D. 


Two Operations 

Dear Father: Please accept this offering 
in thanksgiving for favors received 
through prayers to St. Anthony, St. Jude 
and the blessed Virgin Mary. I was 
stricken with TB ten months ago anc I 
went under a lung operation and a'so 
a gland operation and both were success- 
ful, thanks to the Almighty God and | lis 
Blessed Mother I am now discharged 
from the hospital. I have been receiv ng 
Tue Lamp for several years. With Goul’s 
help I will send you another offering as 
soon as I can. Please keep on pray 0g 
for my: intentions. Mr. F.P M. 


Recover Papers 

Dear Father: I promised St. Anthon I 
would send $5.00 for the recovery of 
some very valuable papers, that w re 
either lost or stolen last January. |e 
recovered them thanks to St. Anth «y 
and the powers God has given him to !o 
things that seem so hopeless and © 1- 
possible. 

He has helped me many, many ti: ¢s 
in the past, and I shall continue to p .y 
to him, and help his poor, as far as I m 
able to, as he has never failed me :'t- 

Mrs. E.\V 








If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or wor 


You keep your promise once you send us the 
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letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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burse is the estimated sum of money 
r quired for the education of a Graymoor 
| iar for the priesthood. 
cur contribution towards a burse en- 
les this Friar to reach his goal—the 
iesthood. Is your patron saint among 
se listed below? You are invited to 
nor your heavenly namesake and at 

same time help a Graymoor Friar 
vance to the priesthood. 


[ donor your favorite Saint 


oe | as 





St Michael: —_~ $ 852.50 
0 IEE SE Ee 728.32 
s Anthony i os 1,490.73 
} RD, N.Y., $5; Mrs. JM, Pa., $5; EK, Me., 
MAH, N.Y., $5; Mr. & Mrs. JL, Conn., $5: 
LB, N.J., $3; Miss MM, N.Y., $1; Mrs. AC, 
$4; Miss AP, Calif., $5: Mrs. MM, $5 
Wash. D.C., $5; OH, La., $10; Mrs. ET, Va 
Mrs. VS, N-Y., $5; Miss FB, Ohio, $2; Mr 
Mrs. HU, Conn., $3; JK, Mass., $1; Miss 
I Ohio; $3; Mrs. LM, N.Y., $6; Mrs. J 
h., $2; VM, N.J., $3; Miss JO, N.Y¥., $1; Mrs 
I Ia., $5; MP, Mass., $1; Mr. JG, Calif., $5: 
I JB; Mich., $1; Mrs. AW, Wash., $10; Mrs. 
JW & E, N.J., $5; Miss CG, N.J., $2. 
St ius X: ent BE 4,479.98 
St CIE Setiestensce thiinsiiinasidigeacig cai Te 
MN, Mich., $4 40. 
Ou Lady of the Atonement: «4,340.89 
St Bernadette: ene cecceensinateninaisiins nie: a 
St. Jude ‘ _.. 2,593.77 
Miss RH, Wash., D.C., $2; Miss ML, N.Y., $5; 
N HR, N.J., $1; VD, Wash., D.C., $5; Mrs. 
C Conn., $5: Mis. IC, Hawaii, $2; Mrs. MS, 
I $2; GS, Conn., $10; CF, Wash., D.C., $2.50: 
A N.Y., $5; Mr. & Mrs. JD, Miss., $2; Mrs. 
J Kans., $3; Mrs. TF, Va., $5. 
Ou a | of Pobeetanil Help: ane 
( N.Y., $2; Mrs. DO, IIl., $25. 
Sacred Shoulder: __ aoe 
A Ind., $3; AK, Idaho, $9. 
Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: _.._._ 3,172.45 
M & Mrs. CL, N.Y., $5; Mrs. LC, N.Y., $5; 
VD, Wash., D.C., $5; Mrs. MC, N.Y., $1. 
St. Rita: aes “wg 
R.D., S.Arabia, $10; Mr. & Mrs. CM, P.R., 
Ss “on and Pevegrin: 3, 559. vn 
M OZ , $4; Mrs. TE, N.Y., $1; RS, N.J., 
$2 
St. Francis of Assisi: oe ay ES 714.39 
St. Gerard Majella: rae poe ‘ 665.43 
Infant of Prague: 800.59 
AH, N.Y., $5; Miss FB, Ohio, $5; $i, Ariz. $5; 
M s. KB, N.J., $1; KB, $10; Mrs. MC, 
Ind., $5 
St. Germaine: _. 222.00 





Mr. JH, N.Y., $9. 
St. Joseph: 
Mi MC 





JVA, N.J., $5; Mrs. 





ED, N.H.. $5. 


Sacred Soa ......_ 1,015.38 

Mrs. MC, N.Y., $1; VD, Wash., D.C., $5; AH, 
$5. 

a, ‘indy of Leurdes: —_______________ 3, 283.05 

WI $1. 

alg [EE 

J. Family, Pa., $1. 


St. Vincent: 

Most Holy Trinity: 
Our Lady of Victory: 
St. George: 
St. Teresa of Avila: BSe 
Our -_ of La Leche: 
St. Lu ietiaoon i 

Little , 




















Miss JO, N.Y., $1 
ge Martin ir embeds? 2,654.82 
DM, $5; Mrs. AB, N.Y., $5. 

a Saints: ___ 3 wcsilieeespacababcedacinnnns Cee 
HH, L.I., N. Y., co 

Fett eet CT 

WAN, N.J., $5. 

Immaculate Conception: —— isbieiihailianeaas __. 1,180.70 

AW, N.Y., $3. 

St. Christopher: 729.90 

Mrs. AV, R.I., $1. 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem: —- 58.00 

St. Olive: f 56.00 

Father Flanagan: 44.00 

Pius XII: e 41.00 





Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fie’ that his donation is added to the 
Buse of his preference and that the 
Fr urs are grateful. 
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THE SPECIAL BUSES from New York usually pull up to the door of 
St. John’s Seminary around eight o'clock in the evening. This 
September followed the pattern of previous Septembers as 90 or 
so young men stepped down through the doors of the buses, took 
a quick glimpse of what they could see of the town of Montour 
Falls, then focused carefully on the large red-brick building in 
front of them. 

All of them were eager—for the former students of St. John’s, 
the summer vacation probably lagged and meant only time 
which they were not spending in directly advancing towards the 
priesthood; for the new students coming for the first time, this 
was the beginning of the fulfillment of their most cherished 
dream, entering a preparatory school to start the long path to 
the priesthood of Jesus Christ. 

This scene is repeated every September in hundreds of semin- 
aries throughout the United States and throughout the world. 
These anxious and eager young men, generous with the gener- 
osity of youth, bring to mind that final, powerful scene in 
Graham Greene’s The Power and The Glory, in which, after the 
apparently last priest in Mexico has been killed, the fearful 
Catholics gathered in a barn hear a knock. They open the door 
slowly, carefully. A low, soft, determined voice whispers in the 
darkness, “I am the new priest.” 

God keeps supplying His Church with seminarians. Generous 
parents, relatives, friends, and benefactors keep supplying the 
means for seminarians to take up and continue their studies. 
Many Catholics give to a Burse to share in this, God’s work. 
God will reward them. God will be their 


reward. T 
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Catholics have maintained a tradition of 


active participation in the labor movement especially 


in the U.S. which has made the 


Church recognized as labor’s friend 


LABOR AND THE CHURCH 


Christian Workers Meet in Rome 
by Joun C. Corr 


n Rome last May an extraordinary thing hap- 
Ecent Pope John sat on a throne before the 
yortal of St. Peter’s and looked out across a sea of 
vorkers assembled in the square below, gathered 
rom every corner of the world, men and women of 
very trade and every shade—white, black, brown 
nd yellow—over 100,000 from 42 nations and all 
ive continents. 

It was the first World Meeting of Christian 
Workers, called for two purposes. One purpose 
vas to celebrate the 70th anniversary of the first 
zreat labor encyclical, Rerum Novarum (The 
Condition of Labor) by Leo XIII and the 30th anni- 
versary of the second great labor encyclical, 
Quadragesimo Anno (On the Reconstruction of the 
Social Order) by Pius XI. 

The second purpose was to form a new World 
Movement of Christian Workers which would com- 
bine together all the organizations of apostolic lay- 
men concerned with bringing the vision of Christ 
to the world of work. 

Both purposes were accomplished. After seven 
days of meetings, the new international organiza- 
tion emerged. And none too soon, judging from 
reports of delegates from Europe, Asia, Africa 
and South America as to the inroads made by Com- 
munists among the workers of their countries. 

In America we find it difficult to understand 
how lucky we have been to retain the warm and 
friendly relationship that exists here between the 
Church and the workers. And conversely, the 
Europeans also find it hard to understand. 

Back in 1946 a reporter for a French Commu- 
nist newspaper came to America to cover the 
CIO convention in Atlantic City. He was aston- 
ished at what he saw. On the first day he reported 
that a priest opened the convention with a prayer 
nd that many of the delegates, led by their presi- 
cent, the late beloved Phil Murray, made the sign 
of the cross, thereby attesting their loyalty to the 
Catholic Church. 

To the French Communists, as to left-wing labor 





Mr. Cort, who resides in Boston, has been active in 
e Labor Movement. 
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leaders throughout the world, it was hard to believe 
that men whom they had to respect as effective, 
progressive union officials were also believing 
Christians and Catholics. 

When we realize that Communists control the 
major labor federations in France and Italy, two 
so-called “Catholic countries,” we know how much 
better off we are. 

It is estimated that at least two thirds of Amer- 
ican workers who are born into the Church retain 
the practice of their faith. This is not ideal, but 
compare it with parts of Europe, where the per- 
centages of faithful workers are often below ten. 

The reasons for this are several. One is that 
the Church in America has been mainly a church 
of poor immigrants, and its clergy as well. It was 
difficult for Marxists to accuse it of being allied 
with the rich and powerful. 

Another was the fact that at critical times in 
the history of the American labor movement there 
sat in the chair of Peter pontiffs who understood 
the needs and aspirations of workers in general, 
and American workers in particular. 

Two of these men were the Popes already 
mentioned, Leo XIII and Pius XI. 

When he wrote his encyclical in 1891, Leo XIII, 
“the old lion,” was already over 80 years old. 
Four years earlier, in 1887, he had shown himself 
a friend to American labor when he refused to 
condemn the old Knights of Labor, the major 
federation of that day, as he had been advised 
by Archbishop Corrigan of New York. Pope Leo 
listened instead to a great friend of labor, Cardinal 
Gibbons of Baltimore, who defended the Knights 
and their leaders. 

In Rerum Novarum Leo XIII, in a sense, explains 
why. He expresses his grief that so large a portion 
of mankind should “live undeservedly in miser- 
able and wretched conditions.” And he sees him- 
self as called by God to defend “the cause of the 
workers whom the present age has handed over, 
each alone and defenseless, to the inhumanity 
of employers and the unbridled greed of com- 
petitors.” 
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In the United States the wages per worker have gone up in 
direct proportion to capital investments while working hours have 
decreased 


These were strong words and even many 
Catholics, in America and elsewhere, were shocked 
and horrified. But the workers were grateful that 
they had such a powerful friend, that for the first 
time the head of the Church had spoken out in 
defense of the labor movement, which in so many 
parts of the world had already been captured by 
Marxists and. revolutionaries. 

At the same time Leo had cut a middle road 
between Marxism and rugged individualism, be- 
tween the cult of collectivism and the cult of “free 
enterprise” taught by Adam Smith and our own 
National Association of Manufacturers down to the 
present day. 

Forty years later, in 1931, the American labor 
movement was at another crossroads in its historical 
development. The conservative old craft unions of 
the AFL had failed to organize the mass-production 
industries. The conservative administrations of Cool- 
idge and Hoover failed to prevent the Great 
Depression and the rise of unemployment to over 
10,000,000. 

At this point the Communists made a strong 
appeal to the hungry, jobless workers of America. 
But Pius XI, the pontiff who concealed beneath his 
scholarly appearance a burning passion for social 
justice, also made a strong appeal to those workers 
who were disillusioned by the breakdown of capital- 
ism, but unwilling to sacrifice their faith to accept 
the new Marxist Messiahs. 

Pius denounced the injustice of a system that saw 
workers starving in the midst of plenty. “All eco- 
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nomic life,” he wrote, “has become tragically hard, 
inexorable and cruel.” 

He defended the right of Catholic workers to 
join “neutral unions” (like the AFL-CLO) in such 
countries as America, rather than the Catholic 
unions of Europe which were favored by Leo as 
a defense against the violent anti-clericalism of the 
Marxist unions. 

At the same time Pius XI reminded us that “side 
by side with these (neutral) unions there should al- 
ways be associations zealously engaged in imbuing 
and forming their members in the teaching of 
religion and morality.” 

In 1931 Monsignor John A. Ryan was one of the 
few American priests who took up the words of 
this great encyclical and preached the message of 
social justice to American Catholics. Now, 30 years 
later, the priests, monsignori, bishops and arch 
bishops who are willing and able to expound this 
teaching number in the hundreds. 

Unfortunately, the laymen have not been so 
ready to take up the social gospel of the Church as 
the clergy have been. Still, their numbers have in 
creased greatly since 1931. Starting in 1933 Dorothy 
Day and Peter Maurin inspired a whole generatio1 
of young men and women by their life of service t 
the poor in the slums of America through th« 
Catholic Worker movement. 

It was at CW headquarters in New York City 
that a group of union men founded in 1937 the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists to spread 
the teaching of the encyclicals in the labor move 
ment. From this beginning there grew the Catholic 
labor schools, Catholic labor papers, and othe: 
organizations along the same line. 

It is hard to weigh precisely their influence. But 
no student of the American labor movement cat 
deny that they did much to prevent much of tha 
movement from falling into the hands of the Com 
munists and, better than that, to make sure that i 
developed along lines that were consistent with th 
best in our Judeo-Christian traditions. 

It should be a source of pride for Catholics th: 
it was one of their own—the devout and humb!» 
Philip Murray—who could supply the kind of leade 
ship that was strong enough to clean our ten Con 
munist unions from the CIO in 1949. And perhaj 
it should be a source of greater pride that Murra 
represented the kind of clean, progressive unionis 
that brought decent wages and conditions and 
better life (“pictures on the wall,” he used to say 
to millions of American workers who had nev 
enjoyed them before and who, because they enjoy« 
them at last, were not the least bit interested 
Communism. 

Murray was himself a student of the labor ency - 
licals and it was from Quadragesimo Anno that | > 
and his old labor associate, John Brophy, conceive | 
the idea for the CIO Industry Council Plan, whi: : 
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called for the joint cooperation of labor and indus- 
try, with government, toward the end of a system 
of self-regulation of the American economy. 

It should also be another source of pride for 
Catholics that it is another great Catholic labor 
leader, George Meany, who has led the fight against 
racketeering in the AFL-CIO since he became presi- 
dent of the merged federation in 1955. 

We have a long way to go before our country, 
ind our world, can be said to mirror the Christian 
social order set forth in the encyclicals of Leo XIII 
ind Pius XI and more recently by John XXIII. 
\merican Catholics, clergy and laity, have done 
nuch to speed the day. They could do much more, 

onsidering their resources and their opportunities. 

The encyclical of Pope John, now available in 
nglish translation, completes the blueprint of social 
ind economic affairs for this generation. As Rerum 
Vovarum answered problems of the Industrial Revo- 
ution and Quadragesimo Anno with the problems of 
he Depression, so the Mater et Magistra of Pope 
ohn is concerned with the even greater problems 
ising from the growth to nationhood of many 
inderdeveloped countries of the world. 

Nowhere in the world are the workers more 
oyal to the Church. But this loyalty is too often 
inthinking, unreasoning, ill-informed, no match for 
wticulate, fast-talking demagogues of either the 
left or right. Where we must devote more of our 
time and energy is in the training and inspiring of 
lay apostles in the field of labor and management, 
and in the area of politics, since politics more and 
more determines the ground rules within which 
labor and management must operate. 

Our goal must be the creation of an army of 





S$ production methods maintain our increased living 
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laymen and laywomen such as Pius XI called for 
in the closing pages of Quadragesimo Anno, a spirit- 
ual army of men and women who “will go forth as 
did the Apostles from the Upper Room of Jerusalem, 
strong in faith, endowed with an invincible stead- 
fastness in persecution, burning with zeal, interested 
solely in spreading everywhere the Kingdom of 


Christ.” Tt 


Problems Still to be Solved 


by Rate Tuomas, S.A. 


is 1894 Congress set aside “one day in the year 
to be designated as Labor Day and be estab- 
lished as a general holiday for the laboring class.” 
The observance of this day on September 4 of this 
year finds the people of the United States—labor 
as well as others—concerned in a world crisis which 
threatens not only our system of Labor-Management 
relations but also our whole democratic way of 
life. 

Among the many factors which have encouraged 
Catholic interest in the labor movement and _ its 
welfare has been 1) the fact that a majority of 
them descend from those who work as laborers 
2) that a great many union people are Catholics 
3) that the encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII (1891), 
Pius XI (1931), and John XXIII (1961) have encour- 
aged Catholics to play a part in the betterment of 
social conditions by an active interest in Labor- 
Management affairs. 

Perhaps the most urgent problems facing the 
National Labor-Management Advisory Committee at 
the present time are the following: 


1) How to promote (Cont. on page 26) 





Fr. Meinrad Kaiser talks to a group of workers in a factory near Munich, 
Germany 
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HE Catholic Church and the Teamsters are 

the two organizations in America which most 

need public relations.” These startling words 

were uttered by a Chicago reporter as we 
munched hamburgers in the not-so-windy city last 
June. The reporter, who incidently is a Catholic, 
was speaking from experience: twenty years of 
newspaper experience in the biggest Catholic 
Archdiocese in the world. 

Like most newspaper men, my friend in Chicago 
had a gripe against the Church. He was sore at 
the Catholic leaders who come smiling around the 
newspaper office when they want the paper to run 
a big story about the need to contribute to the 
Catholic Charities drive, but clam up tight when 
a reporter asks for the facts on a bona fide news 
story. Although he stated the case very bluntly 
I had to agree with him. Two and a half years 
in religious public relations have taught me at 
least this—the Church in the U. S. needs good public 
relations. 

But perhaps you don’t feel the same way about 
it. The Church, you say, is divine and has twenty 
centuries of experience to back it up. It should 
not dirty its hands on Madison Avenue. This is 
a view I have heard many times from priests, reli- 
gious and lay people, so I won't be surprised if 
you feel that way too. 


ut before tossing public relations aside, let’s 

find out what it is and what it has to offer. 
First of all PR is not publicity. The latter is an 
important tool on the PR workbench, but still 
just a tool. Nor is public relations to be identified 
with Madison Avenue—though there are many 
good PR men as well as some bad ones working 
on that famed avenue in New York City. So we 
need not fear that some morning we will be greeted 
by a billboard showing a beauty queen leaning 
against St. Peter’s Bascilica and inviting us to wor- 
ship next Sunday. On the other hand, it might not 
be a bad idea if some pastor put a sign in the rear 
of the church reminding us that “It’s what’s up front 
that counts.” 

Public relations is simply the modern phrase 
for Christ’s command: “Let your light so shine 
before men that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father in Heaven.” PR tells us 
that as Christians we are expected to be men of 
joy. Well, then, it says, the monk who answers 
the door bell with a glum face and a grouchy 
“What do you want?” is a public relations liabil- 
ity because he fails to give external expression 
to the interior joy of being a Christian. 

The Church has a mission: to teach all men. 
That is why St. Paul spoke in the synagogues and 
market places—not just in the assemblies of 
Christians. He used all the media of his day to 
get the good news of Christianity to the people. 
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What concerns the Church’s welfare is the object of good publi: 
relations 


by PATRICK HUNT, S.A. 


What About 


THE CHURCH 


Some say the Church should not 
get mixed up with PR, but others see 


good PR as a part of its mission 











Msgr. John E. Kelly with columnist Bob Considine at communicatic } 
seminar 
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In this respect, Saint Paul was only following the 
example of our Lord, Who clothed his message 
n forms most likely to attract. Christ spoke to 
the people from every setting possible: the hill- 
side, a fishing boat, the synagogue, the temple 
ind even the Cross. He clothed his message in 
story-form, giving us the beautiful parables and 
lustrating his doctrine with references to the daily 
life of people. He even dramatized his message with 
iiracles as visual aids. 

We who proclaim ourselves to be his disciples 
ust be ready to use all the techniques of the 
wentieth Century in making His message known. 
he motto of the Catholic Church in our time 
o restore all things to Christ” contains no excep- 
on which eliminates public relations or the use 
f the mass media of communication. 

The people we need most of all to reach are 
ur non-Catholic brethern. They do not read our 
atholic newspapers and magazines to any great 
<tent nor can we expect that they will flock to 
ur churches to hear a sermon. We must go to them. 
Ve must speak to them through their media. 

Last January I handled the public relations 
yr the annual Octave of prayer for Christian Unity 
t the National Shrine in Washington, D. C. 
Perhaps one experience will illustrate the point. 
[he city was alive with hosts of tourists who had 

arrived to witness the inauguration of President 








Kennedy. On Thursday we had a terrible snow 
storm stalling cars and blocking the streets. Radio 
and TV advised everybody to stay at home that 
night. I must admit that it was very good advice 
even though we had hoped for a large crowd 
at the shrine. A Byzantine Catholic Bishop had 
come from another city that night to preach the 
sermon. When we went over to the National Shrine 
of Our Lady we were surprised to see almost 
fifty people there. For such a night it was really 
a great turnout, although I still suspect that some 
of them may just have been stranded there. The 
Bishop stood in the pulpit and preached to the 
handful of people gathered in that huge shrine. 

Without public relations no one else but those 
fifty people would have heard the Bishop’s message. 
However, over a million people read a summary 
of it on Friday, Inauguration Day, when the Wash- 
ington Post carried the story of it on the editorial 
page. 

In 1959 George Cornell of the Associated 
Press published a story on the state of religious 
public relations. He told his readers of the ex- 
tensive network of public relations developed in 
the various American Protestant Churches. “Para- 
doxically,” he added, “one of the late-comers in 
the field is the nation’s largest religious body, 
the Roman Catholic Church. Its public relations 
service still is meager, in (Cont. on page 30) 


AND PUBLIC RELATIONS? 





Radio and TV offer many opportunities for the Church to reach a large audience with her message to the world 
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“Like hundreds of others, | found the road leading to “My feet hurt. So | sat down to rest on a bench nea 
St. Christopher’s Inn a welcome one. It meant a new start.” the statue of St. Christopher who helps tired travelers. 


Photos by Dick Fowle 


The story about how a weary wayfare 
found refreshment and new hope 


at Graymoor's haven for the homeless 


“| Was Homeless, 


“At the office in the Inn Brother Thomas checks everybody in. No “The Infirmary is a busy place. Whoever needs it gets attentio 
questions were asked about my past. Everybody is taken in.” A couple of days a week a doctor comes for serious things 








“A meal and a place to stay,” says 
Gene, “are the two first things a man 
looks for. Then you begin thinking and 
working again like a human being.” 


“In the lineup for a cleanup you begin 
to see yourself as you should really 
look... then | had a good square meal.” 





>land They Took Me In” 


“At St. Christopher’s there is no 
{ ENE LYNCH does not hesitate to say how much he appreciates what pressure like outside. You can relax.’ 


‘ 





\J was done for him at St. Christopher's Inn. “I had no job and no 
place to go. I was a little disgusted. Someone told me about the Inn 
on the Holy Mountain. So I headed upstate New York. When I got 
iere they took me in.” 
Like many people who lose their parents in early age, Gene has 
en “on his own” most of his life. He has worked at various jobs in 
3 states. The job he knows most about is plumbing. But he has tried 
iny others. 
“You know,” said Gene, “it’s funny how things pan out. The guy 
10 told me about St. Christopher’s was a fellow I met in St. Joe, 
issouri. He had been there once. He told me how they helped him 
c it there. When the time came for me to need help I decided to seek 
at the Inn.” Tt 





“Besides a meal and a place to stay, a man at the Inn can get the inelp- “After | got cleaned up and rested | was asked to take a 
ing hand of God. Everyone is free to go to Chapel or to stay away.” job. | used to be a plumber so | got the job on the furnace.” 


"The inn 


on The Holy Mountain” 


“Just as good as the corner tailor is Brother Thomas who fits you for “A few weeks have passed and now | am ready to go. Ina 
new clothes. The clothes are sent in or left at the Inn by kind people.” way | hate to leave. But my motto in life is to keep moving.” 
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‘The men at the Inn are called ‘Brothers Christopher’ by the Friars. This is because “The library is a quiet place for reading. Or in the 
the Friors consider us as St. Christophers in disguise.” evenings you can walk around or watch TV or talk.” 


y orE than 50 years have passed since St. Christopher’s Inn became 
M a vital institution carried on by the Graymoor Friars. Here 
men who are down and out may seek food and lodging. In return, 
these men do some of the tasks involved in its upkeep. 


The work done for needy men at the Inn appeals to the 
charity of many people all over America. These generous people 
enable the Friars to carry on this work by sending donations of 
money and clothing. They recall Christ’s words, “As long as you did 
it for one of these the least of My brethren, you did if for Me.” Tt 


“One great thing about the Inn is to find somebody who is really interested in “Nobody knows what the future will bring. But a man 
you. | will always remember the Friars for what they did for me.” who has stayed at the Inn leaves with a new outlook.” 
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Richard Hanser shooting “Berlin Powderkeg” 
in 1954 


OME months from now, a few million people 

will switch on their television sets to watch 

a Project 20 program on the National Broad- 

casting Company Television Network. The 
show they will view is titled Laugh Makers, a his- 
tory of American humor from its beginnings to 
the present day. That show will be based on a script 
written by Richard Hanser. 

Viewers of that particular show will be watching 
the work of a man whose Meet Mr. Lincoln script 
for Project 20 has been called a “television master- 
piece.” Of some of his other work it has been said: 
“It had tremendous impact” and “It achieved a kind 
of graphic poetry.” 

They will be viewing the work of a man who 
has two Christopher Awards, one in 1958, for his 
script of The Innocent Years and one in 1960, for 
his script of Mark Twain's America. In 1959, his 
script for Meet Mr. Lincoln won him the Robert 


The man behind NBC's Project 2)) 


notable dramas from the Civil 
War to World War II 


has reproduced for television audiences the mo: 


Best of A\ 


E. Sherwood Award and his work on Life in 
Thirties gained an Emmy nomination in 1960. 
Hanser was born in Buffalo, New York, 
December 15, 1909. When he was old enough, 
began to prepare for the Protestant ministry, 
his father, grandfather and great-grandfather 
before him. However, after six years of stu 


at Concordia Collegiate Institute in Bronxvil! 


New York, he decided his life’s career should 
in journalism. 
Hanser went to work for The Buffalo Tin 


and then The Cleveland Press. In his own word 


he “was everything from a police reporter to 


columnist” before the magazine field enticed hi 


to New York City. There, he became an associ 
editor with Fawcett Publications. 


As was the case with a few million other ind 


viduals, Hanser’s life and career were interrup 
for a number of years by what history calls W: 
War II. 





Another documentary in which Hanser utilized on-the-scene materials was his “Victory at Sea,” probably the most famous of all T' 
counts of war 
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TV Writers 








by ROBERT HERALD 


His background of writing and editing quali- 
ficd him for psychological warfare. Although 
actually a civilian under military discipline, he 
portrayed Corporal Tom Jones in combat-zone 
ralio broadcasts to German soldiers. Writing some 
of his own material and speaking from Radio 
Luxembourg in German, with an American accent, 
he tried to persuade the Germans that their cause 
was lost and further resistence was futile. 

Speaking of those days, Hanser says he parti- 
cularly enjoyed telling the German Intelligence 
about aspects of their own military operations of 
which they had no knowledge. That was possible 
because the American Intelligence would turn over 
to him information gleaned from German documents 
captured in swift American advances and Hanser 
would broadcast them on his program. 

For his work in that facet of the War, Hanser 
received a U. S. Army commendation. 

An important segment of Hanser’s career was 
the time he spent as a staff writer for RKO Pathe. 
At that position he gained invaluable experience 
which he would later apply to his television writing. 

While with RKO Pathe, he wrote documentary 
films that were shown throughout the world. These 
included: Border Without Bayonets, Berlin Powder- 
keg and Kilroy’s Return. He also authored films on 
Switzerland and Germany and wrote the first 
feature-length color film on Africa, Savage Splendor. 

Hanser considers the Berlin blockade of the 
1940's his most interesting assignment while with 
RKO Pathe. He was flown into that City of 2,000,000 
human beings and reported its survival which was 
completely based on supplies brought in by planes. 
Nothing within Cold War history can compare 
with the technical, moral and political aspects of 
that famed enterprise, the Berlin Airlift. 

In 1951, Hanser began his outstanding writing 
Career in television. It was then he joined NBC as 
part of the production staff of Victory at Sea. With 
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Hanser with Donald B. Hyatt of Project 20 and Howard Lindsay work on 
a script 


that show’s producer, the late Henry Salomon, he 
wrote the twenty-six episode Naval history of 
World War II. 

Victory at Sea, made with the full and official 
cooperation of the U. S. Navy, went on the NBC-TV 
Network in the Fall of 1952. It was an immediate 
and overwhelming success and won every major 
honor in the industry, including a George Foster 
Peabody Award. 

Victory at Sea continues to be shown on inde- 
pendent stations throughout the country. Hanser 
watches it occasionally with mixed feelings. “There 
are sO many commercial intrusions. It makes you 
wince.” 

Following his work on Victory at Sea, Hanser 
was associated with the Wisdom series of inter- 
views with eminent figures of our time, among 
them: Edward Steichem, Sir Osbert Sitwell and 
John Hall Wheelock. (Cont. on page 29) 
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A scene used in “Mark Twain’s America” follows exact historical 
detail 
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God Talks With Man 


PIn the keynote address of this year's Liturgical Conference at Oklahoma City 
(August 21-24) Fr. John Gerken, S.J., of John Carroll University, Cleveland, 
traced the dialogue between God and man through the Scriptures. The Old Testa- 
ment is the account of this conversation between the Almighty and the human 
beings. 

In the New Testament Christ, as the Head of mankind, enters into the 
dialogue on the side of man. He speaks (and acts) for the members of the human 
race. 

Does this dialogue between God and man continue in the Church? Yes. It 
continues in the Church with men now responding to God in Christ. A principal 
aspect of this conversation is through the liturgy whereby our lives and our 
worship are involved in this conversation with God. 

The Liturgical Conference pointed out these underlying bases of our worship 
at Mass and through the Sacraments. Not frequently enough do we see our prayer 
and worship in this manner. 

The theme of the four-day meeting, which attracted thousands of priests, 
sisters, and laymen, was Bible, Life and Worship. This theme was shown to mean 
that God comes to man through ‘His Word and ?His Sacraments. These are the 
chief means through which man approaches God. In this meeting, man finds the 
pattern for his earthly life as designed by the Father. 

A consoling aspect of these truths is that the Christian is not alone in 
his journey through this world. He can speak to God, and God speaks to hin. 
This conversation brings him nearer to the other members of the Mystical Body 
in the journey on the road towards perfection and eternal life with God. 


Catholics in Secular Colleges 


>This autumn nearly twice as many Catholics will be attending secular colleges 

as the number attending Catholic colleges. Some of the reasons for this are 1) 
that there is not enough room available in Catholic colleges, 2) that many 
Catholic families cannot afford to send a son or daughter to a private Catholic 
college not assisted by federal aid, 3) that certain specialized courses are some- 
times available only in a large secular college. 

Despite these reasons, a good Catholic should talk over with his parish 
priest the question of where he will go to college. In some dioceses the bishor 
insists that every Catholic receive permission before entering a secular college 

The dangers which a young person sooner or later meets up with in a seculcr 
campus can lead to loss of faith and loss of eternal life unless certain pre- 
cautions are taken. 

What are the principle dangers encountered by a Catholic at a secular 
university? First, a young person leaving a Catholic home and entering a 
secular atmosphere will be tempted to more and more abandon all religious 
activities and to throw himself completely into a new scholastic and recreation: l 
life. Unless he continues to make use of prayer and to attend Mass regularly, 
he will be absorbed into the secular non-Christian way of life. 

Second, many of the companions to be met on a secular campus will be 
completely ignorant of Christianity. Lacking moral principles and following a 
materialistic code, they will attract to their manner of life a Catholic who 
is not strong in the practice of his religion. 
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Thirdly, some of the professors in their lectures will differ with the 
Catholic teaching on such things as population, evolution, or other things. 
Even though such a professor may know a lot about his particular field, in 
matters of religion he will often follow his own prejudice and sometimes 
will try to pass it on to others. 

Two good rules to follow are to keep in contact with the Newman Club 
chaplain at the college and to continue to frequent Mass and the Sacraments. 


Two Documentary Films : 


~The stalks of wheat and grass stir softly across Cemetery Hill; the stir becomes a 
iolent blast till the stems bend helplessly groundward under the charge of rushing 
oldiers--soldiers who aren't there! A row of silent cannons roar thunders of 

eath and destruction as Dore Schary's camera flits with shutter-speed from one 
aping barrel to the next. What emerges from the wide screen in the darkened 
heater is as vivid and moving a depiction of the terror of Gettysburg's bloodiness 
ss could be surpassed only by actual participation in the shattering days of July l, 
uly 2,. and July 3, 1863. 

MGM has produced a wide-screen, technicolor short relating to the three 
loodiest days in Western hemisphere warfare--51,000 men killed. There are no 
ctors; what is presented most people :; vld call a documentary. But the technique 
s only now in its infancy. Actual current pictures of green Gettyburg, made from 

airplanes, moving vehicles, and statio ary tripods; photos of Phillipoteaux's 
cyclorama painting and Civil War photos; cam2ra shots of most of the statuary at 
rettysburg--all these are so arranged and flashed on the screen that a continuous 
nd dramatic narrative of that decisive battle is presented. 

As in so many other instances, the history and achievement of the human race 
is coming round in full circle in the world of pictures. In this age of Todd AO, 
Cinerama, Vistavision, when the living camera can, via TV, bring the sight and 
sound of far-distant events to a secluded living room buried in a maze of tene-= 
ments, it is all the more remarkable and edifying that the mechanical geniuses 
should forswear some of their latest gadgetry and revert to paintings, illus- 
trations, still photos, and the like. Television has already made use of this 
inventive method of combining the old with the new in programs dealing with the 
life of Christ from masterpiece paintings, and with the career of John F. Kennedy, 
especially in the Democratic Convention, from photographs. The blending of 
stillness and motion in such presentations emphasizes for the uninitiated the 
clear and arresting vision of ths great painters who have made time stop in an 
eternal moment, much as the lovers and warriors on the Grecian urn that Keats saw. 

If you are among the millions of Americans who have not walked the fields of 
Gettysburg or watched with fascination the re-presentation of the battle on the 
unique electrical board, then you ought seriously to see this short. You may have 
to scan your newspapers carefully to catch it, since, as a short, it is usually 
Shown along with a feature film. 

Another picture, somewhat in the same vein, although relying more on 
moving pictures, is Mein Kampf, the story of Hitler's incredible and dis- 
atrous rise to almost total power over Europe. The editors have wisely put in 
large excerpts from Hitler's speeches, himself delivering them, with English 
Sub-titles. I say wisely because seeing and hearing Hitler's demogoguery and 
fanatic indoctrination will make more understandable the overwhelming loyalty and 
adherence the German people gave to the man who promised them the nebulous glory of 
being the world's master race. Most pathetic, ironic, and memory-engraving are 
the Nazis‘ own films of the Warsaw Ghetto, where thousands of Jews crowded in 
Cepersonalized heaps of humans and waited for either starvation or disease to 
release them from existence. The viewer's eyes will never quite recover from the 
Sight of a young Jewish boy's body, emaciated and hollow and bony, being slipped 
Cown a Sluice into a lime pit. 

In such documentaries the bulk of mankind can see for itself some of the 
actual horrors and definitive devastations wrought by war. 
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His moral integrity depended on what he did with 
the gift which he treasured 
most + And the end result 


led to a surprise which he did not really expect 


ETER MATEJOV burrowed beneath the 
covers and pretended to himself that he had 
not as yet awakened. But the tiny mouse of 
his indecision, whose scampering had kept 
him awake most of the night, scratched loudly 
against his awareness now, refusing him this blank 
escape. Decide, it said...make up your mind... 
today you will have to ... Its thin, inescapable 
voice flicked his mind like a whip-tail. You could 
close your eyes, but the mouse would not be fooled. 
“Peter... wake up, Peter. I have breakfast.” 
It was Helena; he heard her but did not answer. 
“I have been thinking, Peter,” she went on, 
knowing that he was not asleep, knowing him better 
than himself, knowing truer, “there is my coat...” 
“What?” Though he had not meant to speak. 
“My coat,” she said, “there is no reason we could 
not sell it. I have had it a year already. Anyway 
maybe I am too fat for a fur coat, maybe...” 
“Go away,” he groaned into the sheets, thinking 
that she too had not slept, thinking of the fatness 
of the mouse that had gnawed them both. 
“Peter...” 
“What? ...” 
“Peter...are you mad at me?” His eyes still 
closed, he felt her bending beside him where he lay. 
“Very mad.” He kissed her hair. 
“Faker,” she said, pulling the covers from him, 
laughing, going from the room. 


ut when he had pushed his feet into the old 
B slippers and sat on the bed’s edge with his head 
bent down into his hands he forgot the laughter 
and felt for a minute very tired and old. 

He stood up and went into the bathroom to 
wash, and when he found the crumbled tube of 
toothpaste shriveled like a huge dried-out worm he 
shivered, struck for a second with panic. He knew 
his feeling was unreasonable but he could not help 
it, because for a moment, standing there, he re- 
membered his childhood in the old country when 
there had been a shortage of so many things and 
not always because someone had forgotten to buy 
them. He had often felt this way as a child, hopeless, 
helpless, without courage. He shivered gratefully, 
remembering how long it was since he had lived 
everyday in such lonely company, knowing that it 
was different now, knowing that Helena had merely 
forgotten to replace the empty tube of paste. 
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Still he could not lose the picture of her havin; 
lain awake all night, thinking over her scant pos 
sessions, fingering them with the speculative finge: 
of her mind, grasping at last and hopefully ont 
the coat, saying...how much?...two hundred 

.a hundred? Two hundred was all they needex 
not much, not a great amount... everything. 

He thought of his wife willing to sacrifice he 
only possession of dollar-and-cent value. Let-o1 
muskrat... let-out muskrat he had prayed to b 
mink...that he had wanted all his life to be 
mink...that he had promised himself he would 
give her with all the other things he had thought 
she would have by now... mink and a nice home 
and someone to help with the work... let-out 
muskrat for which he himself had paid only a 
hundred and fifty and that a year and a half before. 


AssinG through the hallway on his way to the 
come he stopped before the framed _ picture 
of the dead tree that he had photographed. He had 
been, and was still, immensely proud of this picture 
because it had fulfilled his creed that sought to 
elicit the thought, “How beautiful,” before the 
realization that it was a picture of a tree at all. 
That was how this, and every other picture he had 
taken with satisfaction, made him feel ...that here 
was something beautiful, whether it be a tree, 0 
a derelict, or a cathedral. It was because the cam¢ 
saw deeper than surfaces and because, when you 
looked through a camera and searched as a camer 
did, then you too saw. And he thought of tie 
camera, and of the one decision that might erase 
the need of all others, but this deciding seemed 
too terrible a thing to do and so he left it unmac e. 

The sun shone glitteringly in the kitchen aid 
for a moment, eating breakfast, Peter Matej v 
wept silently for all men who in their hour of 
bitterness do not have a wife and son upon whom 
the sun can fall and shatter into brightness. 


Sm 


~ 


He did not hear what Stephen had been sayi 1g 
until he saw his wife and son looking at him, waiti 1g 
for him to answer. 

“Pinky said his father was afraid to tell ‘.6¢ 
boss the mistake wasn’t his fault. He said his fat! or 


knew that his boss knew he hadn’t made the mista . 
But he was afraid to say so. I don’t get it, Dad, ‘0 
you? Imagine being afraid to tell a guy the tru 4, 


imagine being afraid you’d lose your job for doi ig 
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that. I told Pinky my father was never afraid... 
you weren't ever, Dad, were you, not even when 
you were a kid...” 

And he thought yes, that he had been afraid, 
many times, not only child-fear, but man-fear, which 
was worse and could not be scattered in the flicker- 
ing shadows of a night-light. But he did not answer 
his son, only smiling, knowing there are some myths 
you must keep safe and whole for your child, until 
he must grow up, until he must know better, pray- 
ing all the while that they need not always remain 
a myth. But he understood about the other boy's 
father, understood the fear of losing a job which 
could make a man silent and ashamed. Fear of 
losing one job, fear of not being able to find another, 
fear of even looking for another...so many fears 
and a long time ago he had known them all. Even 
in the midst of his anxiousness he could not help 
being grateful for the loss of that lonely, longing 
time. 

He stayed at the table for ten minutes after 
St phen had left for school although he knew it was 
geting late and the store should have been opened. 
Te same thing kept him sitting dazedly staring 
at ‘he kitchen table as had kept him in bed pretend- 
in: to sleep. He was aware of Helena moving 
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quietly about the kitchen, cleaning up the break- 
fast dishes; he could hear the confusion in her steps, 


feel her wondering what it was she could say to him. 

“Even if the coat didn’t bring it all,” she said, 
“maybe we could find something else. How much 
would it bring...what do you think, Peter?” 

“What difference does it make,” he said, ashamed 
even of looking at her, and then ashamed of his 
shame, saying criielly, “Anyway it wouldn’t even 
get us half.” 

“All right, so half. We'll think of something else. 
We'll find something else we can sell. There must 
be something else. We just haven’t thought of it yet. 
We're poor... we think two hundred dollars, and 
it’s a lot so we get all excited ... we think everything 
is lost...” She touched his hand in comfort, and he 
thought of the things he had meant for her...a 
house, and a good coat she could wear proudly, 
and someone to help with the work. And he saw 
instead the loveliness of her autumn hair that framed 
the no-longer young face and his love and _ his 
shame were knives tearing him. 


“Why don’t you say it...why keep beating 
around the bush. Say what you mean.” 
“Peter... 1 don’t understand you, Peter...” 


T camera,” he said, making the word sound like 
a curse, “the one thing here we could sell that 


would take care of paying the bank... it’s a good 
camera...a good Leica will bring two hundred 
dollars anytime... why don’t you say that?” 


“But I didn’t, Peter... you couldn't sell that, I 
wouldn’t want you to. Your father gave you that... 


it means too much...” 
And he thought to himself, “Can anyone know 
what it means...a boy, a child almost, in a new 


country, strange and hardly at home and his father 
without a job, struggling for bread and _ bringing 
home to his son a gift... getting it who knows 
how...the gift of a wise man who saw the need 
and knew the emptiness and the answer...” 

He held Helena tight to his chest before he left, 
telling her with his silence his sorrow that was for 
the way he had spoken, for the terrible thing that 
indecision and necessity and not knowing did to you 
and to those that you loved. 


ALKING down to the candy store, Peter Matejov 

thought of the two hundred dollars that must 
be paid to the bank and how everything depended 
on it, how, if he could pay this, everything would be 
clear and free for the first time and he could con- 
centrate on making something better of the store, 
about the plans he had for a lunch counter and 
tables and bright paint for the walls, smiling as 
he thought of these things, warming himself at the 
fire of his old dreams. 

Even at work his worry was like a shadow, 


attached and inescapable, (Cont. on page 20) 
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The Gift 
Continued from page 19 
for when he arrived at the store his 
first customer was Mrs. Greary who 
wanted some film to take pictures 
of her new grandson. “You know how 
it is when I take his picture, Mr. Mate- 
jov,” she said, bending conspiratorally 
over the counter, “then I can fool 
myself that I'll be here to show them 
to him when he’s grown up. I know 
I’m fooling myself, and yet,” she 
shrugged wisely, “who knows?” 
Afterwards, rearranging the shelf 
of film, he felt his father putting the 
camera into his hands and the waste 
that such a purchase had, in their 
poverty, seemed to him. They were 
not three years over from the old 
country then and he had been four- 
teen and shy and sullen and full 
of fear. He had laughed mockingly in- 
ward at his father, even while he 
told himself that he would never use 
the camera. And then, because the 
mocking had been full of love and 
shame, he had gone out . . . once, 
twice, how many times before he had 
dared to take a picture? He had 
walked hesitantly through the strange 
streets that were not home, fearful 
of the people watching him carry- 
ing the camera, trying to hide it and 
himself and his shyness, stumbling 
home finally, heavy with the defeat 
of the blank film he carried with him. 
The store was crowded suddenly 
and he was able to lose himself in 
the demands of waiting on people. 
They were friends of his, most of 
them, and he joked and chatted with 
them while he found and wrapped 
what they wanted, and in_ their 
friendliness and patronage he found 
himself thinking how easy it would 
be to improve the business, to make 


it grow as it had grown, how two 
hundred dollars was such a_ small 
thing involving but a single sacrifice. 

And then he thought of that first 
time when it had snowed all night 
and he had awakened and found the 
strange city a new and awesome 
place into which he had run with 
amazement and wonder. He had gone 
into the park, his hands frozen blue 
with the cold but himself hardly 
aware . . . how all around him there 
were things to be seen and captured 
and almost in an hour the film had 


a a 
WAKE UP 


When the sun sets, 

So thought the Egyptians, 

It disappeared to die again 
And to be born again 

With the next day’s sunrise. 


All things contain the germ 
Of their own death and rebirth. 


Let us wake up with the sun 
And live again. 
—LEON Korsko, S.A. 
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sped past and even when he could 
not take any more pictures he had 
continued to walk through the high, 
white snow, open-mouthed and won- 
der-stricken. He could not sell that, 
he had no right. 

The store remained crowded and 
he was not able to close for lunch 
until after one and when he got home 
Stephen had already gone back to 
school. But he had left something 
for him. 

“His pen,” Helena told him, speak- 
ing quietly, “and his toolchest.” 

He could not swallow any lunch; 
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Telephone: GArrison 4-3671 
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he was full of tiredness but he could 
not rest. 

“But how did he know?” he kep! 
asking. “A boy should not worn 
about two hundred dollars. A_ bo) 
should not worry because there is no 
enough money, a boy should not... 

“Your son,” his wife said quieth 
“your son... he would know .. . 
And he thought of Stephen... te 
years old and it was enough that y« 
could feed him and cover him an 
give him only a few small things, bi 
soon a year would pass and five yea 
and what could you say to your s 
when there was no money for colleg 
and planning and making-ready wh« 
he had given you the fortune « 
his toolchest and his fountainpe 
Ashamed and openly, Peter Matej 
wept into the cave of his hands. 

The street was muted with a 
afternoon quietness as he walk 
slowly back to the store. The India 
half-breed they called Ballou wl 
sold newspapers under the el stati: 
nodded to him from across the stre« 
the heavy white mane of his hair as 
massive and heroic as a war head- 
dress. Trying not to think, he swept 
the sidewalk in front of the store and 
spent an hour sorting out the shelf 
supplies. Desperately he waited for 
customers to come, disregarding tlie 
fact that this was the quietest part 
of the day, and finally, when evasion 
was impossible, he went to the back 
of the store and held the camera 
in his hands, balancing it as a man 
might do to test its weight. He could 
not give this up and, like a flood 
unleashed, the reasons tided into his 
remembering. Because of this camera 
the city, the world had become a 
familiar place to him. The park, the 
Bowery, the kids smoking sweet mick- 
ies over the street fires in the win- 
ter gutters, the sordid and fancy 
places, the frozen hands of the man 
selling Christmas trees, the girls in 
their spring dresses, the millions of 
people who had stopped and smi ed 
and spoken. He was a child and ev. ry 
penny had been saved for film «nd 
developing, for the beauty that cane 
not only with the taking of pictues 
but with the awareness that suc! a 
mission engendered, so that he w at 
about always aware, looking all 5e 
time, because you could not aff rd 
to do otherwise. Beauty was lik: a 
lovely, elusive woman whose c 0- 
pany could be bought only with 1 
coin of love and constant purs it. 
So easily, so quickly something © - 
ever irreplacable might be lost. e- 
cause of this gift he held in his h: 1d 
he had come to know everyone, to 
condescend to no one, discover 2g 

Continued on page 22 
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Catholic Children Not in Catholic Schools 


Q JESTION: Recently I moved into a new neighborhood. I want very much 
to send my three children, aged 6, 8, and 12, to a Catholic school, but all 
th se in the vicinity are crowded and will not accept them. I am concerned 
about what I should do for their Catholic education. Do you have any sug- 
ge tions? 

Mrs. J. Gallagher, Silver Springs, Md. 


Schools Often Crowded 


A’ SWER: I think that your experience is typical of many parents these days, 
M.;. Gallagher. Everywhere Catholic schools seem to be filled up. It is, 
he vever, refreshing to see that you are concerned for the Catholic education 
of your children. As the government provides more and more social welfare 
be .efits, parents seem to be less and less aware that they have a funda- 
m«atal and inescapable duty to take care of their children’s education. The 
lav’ of the Church (canon 1113) does not hesitate to call this duty a “most 
gr. ve obligation.” 


Ways of Learning Religion 


What can parents do in a situation of this sort? First, it is only sensible 
to ise whatever opportunities and facilities the parish affords. Many churches 
have active units of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine to assist in giving 
sound moral and religious training to children not in Catholic schools. 
Released-time instructions are often available. Religious vacation schools offer 
special programs and every parish has a class to prepare children for Holy 
Communion and Confirmation. 


Should Parents Teach Them? 


Where the parish, however, does not have such helps or where they are 
not sufficient—and frequently they are not—parents must roll up their sleeves 
and get to work giving their children some honest to goodness religious 
instruction. No doubt this sounds strange and even radical. But if the child 
does not learn religion in school, and if substitute instructions, for example 
those given in released-time, are not enough, then who will teach him except 
those who have the primary duty to do so, his parents? Unfortunately, 
here as in other matters, parents often feel inadequate. The first step then 
is to shop in a Catholic book store for a couple of good books or pamphlets 
and do a bit of review. 


A Do-It-Yourself Program 


When enough do-it-yourself knowledge has been acquired, get to work 
with regular, though perhaps informal, periods of religious instruction for 
your children. Choose a catechism or book suited to their mentality. Tell 
a few stories, if they are at an age to appreciate them, and make practical 
applications to life. Get the children to memorize prayers and important 
passages, study the meaning of religion, and repeat accurately what they 
ought to know as Christians and Catholics. At times, if it is possible, 
get together with other parents who are in a similar situation and compare 
notes. Sometimes, like household hints, a trick or technique passed along 
wil! save time, effort, and patience. 


Pleasant and Rewarding 


Once begun, parents are apt to find the religion period with their 
children not so hard as they thought and even quite pleasant and rewarding. 
It is useful, of course, to complete a certain amount of material, say the 
nu: ber one catechism. Of far greater importance, however—and this is true 
wh:ther parents instruct their children or not—the attitude of parents them- 
sel\es toward religion is most likely to be the determining factor both of 
hov much children really know about religion and how well they practice 
it i later life. If parents look upon their Faith as loyalty and devotion to 
Ch: st, as a producer of joy and happiness, as a guide and key to life in all 
its spects, then they need not fear for the education of their children. T 

—FaTHER Rocer, S.A. 
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“THEY RE FIGHTING over the prop- 
erty!” This is just what happens, | 
_in so many cases, when a person | 
‘dies without leaving a Will. It is 
‘a pity to read of the family con-. 
flicts, the bitterness created and 
the contesting law-suits which re- 
sult because the drawing up of a 
Will was put off until it was too 
late. And very little time elapses 
‘before the would-be heirs, who 
‘now find. ample time to be on 
‘hand for the disposition of the 
| property of the deceased but had 
‘little interest in his well-being 
while he was still alive, are in evi- 
dence, and are filled with expres’ 
sions of heartfelt sympathy. | 
_ Your lawyer gives you sound ad-, 
vice when he suggests that you. 
make a Will. You, too, will feel, 
‘more contented in knowing ‘that! 
you made a just and thoughtful. 
disposition of your earthly goods 
"among those whom you loved and_ 
‘those who befriended you. 

It is praiseworthy. also that you. 
leave a special bequest to charity 
in thanksgiving to God for the 
blessings which you have received 
from Him during your lifetime. 
Cardinal Manning of England once | 
remarked: “It is a poor Will that. 
does not name Christ among the 
heirs.” You who are familiar with | 
the world-wide missionary and i 
charitable works of the Graymoor 
Friars have a blessed opportunity 
to help them continue their Christ- 
like work. Make a special bequest d 
to them in your memory! a 
- You ean make this known to us” 
by filling in and mailing ‘the form 
‘below: I devise and bequeath to 
the Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
ment, Inc., Graymocr, Garrison, 
N. Y., the sum of =! 
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hidden joys the geographers had 
never dreamed of, walking eagerly 
and openly along the streets of the 
city, at home, recording the million of 
faces of his new world without fear, 
with constant wonder. 

Almost unconsciously he became 
aware of the ragged shoeshine man 
hanging around the paper stand at 
the front of the store. Because he had 
not forgotten, he knew how clothes 
exactly that old and patched felt 
when you wore them, he knew what 
the sight of a few untended pennies 
tossed on the papers meant to a 
stomach never quite full. Though he 
did so without heart, he opened the 
door and called for a shine, making 
the quarter a_ half-dollar instead, 
handing it without condescension. 
Afterwards he remembered his father 
saying he must never cheat anyone 
by letting them steal from him. 

The thought of his father’s words 
brought back the time when every 
penny from his own errands and after- 
school jobs had been hoarded for film 
and developing, how, when there was 
no money at all, he would still search 
the streets of the city, finding the 
places that held the secrets, hoard- 
ing them away in his mind for the 
day when he could record them. The 
searching out had become as much 
a part as the actual taking of the 
pictures until at last the shyness had 
left him and with it the sullen fear 
that was mostly a belligerant lone- 
liness. 

“You have the strangest look,” the 
young, clear-eyed girl on the Staten 
Island ferry with her hair blowing in 
the wind, had said to him, “you stare 
as though you were drawing me...” 
And he had laughed because he had 
just been cursing his luck that had 
led him to such a picture and no film 
and because of his open friendliness 
she had laughed too, the beautiful 
crazy girl who never wore a hat, even 
in the wind, the girl whose picture 
he had taken a hundred times after 
that day, the girl who laughed into 
his laughter, the girl Helena. No... 
touching despair and impossibility 
and_ hopelessness a man could 
not sell this. 

And in that moment, because of 
the honesty that is cruel even as it 
is strong and strikes when it is most 
powerful, the truth came to him that 
it was not really the reasons of the 
heart that kept him from selling the 
camera. He had, even in the last 
rationalizing moments, attempted to 
convince himself it was. Even now, 
with one last effort, he tried to push 
away the truth, but its strength was 








Berlin or Europe 


The most important thing in the 
world today is controlled dis- 
armament. What good is a peace 
treaty it the big nations face each 
other armed to the teeth? Our 
Western partners are on our side 
in this matter—absolutely and with 
all determination. We have confi- 
dence in these nations, and also in 
us, who join them in this. 

It is abnormal that the authori- 
ties of the Soviet Zone maintain 
watch towers and barbed-wire 
fences at the demarcation line. 
Abnormal too are the restrictions 
on travel, and the requirement that 
inhabitants of the Federal Repub- 
lic have to have passes to get into 
the Soviet Sector of Berlin. In 
other words, what is primarily ab- 
normal is the partition of Germany 
—established by a Communist re- 
gime that rules by force in the 
Soviet Zone of Germany. 

If, therefore, the Soviet Zone 
were really interested in normal- 
izing conditions in Berlin, all it 
would have to do would be to can- 
cel its own measures. In West 
Berlin life is normal. The free part 
of the city does not need a differ- 
ent status. It is all of Berlin that 
needs a different status; namely, 
that of capital of a re-unified, free 
Germany. 

All of us here in West Germany 
are concerned about the question 
of German _ reunification, first, 
because of compassion for our 
countrymen who are not free, and, 
secondly because we are aware 
that our problem is of European— 
indeed, of world-wide—signiti- 
cance. 

Soviet Russia has no reason 
whatever to hold on to the Soviet- 
occupied zone of Germany. She 
does it for reasons of general inter- 
national politics. 

Once a relaxation of tensions 
begins—and, after all, it must come 
some day—then the German prob- 
lem can quickly and easily be 
solved; for the motives that Soviet 
Russia had at the time it laid hands 
on the Soviet Zone no longer exist. 
The motives were these: The 
Soviets feared that a revived Ger- 
many would start a war of revenge. 
But everybody knows—including So- 
viet Russia, including Mr. Khrush- 
chev—that the Germans by no 
means want a war of revenge or 
an aggressive war, but that, on the 
contrary, our troops are incorpor- 
ated into the NATO FORCES. t 

—Konrap ADENAUER 
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unconquerable. The beauty, he | 


iad 


told himself, his father, Helena, t'\e 
things he remembered . . . these 


were the reasons he had brought fo 
for his refusal, but they were as fa 
and weak as the coin that bei 
between the strong teeth of tn 
It was the need for security al 
that kept him closed and adam 
not sentiment but fear 

the wispy stuff of remembering 

the cold hard fact of two hund 
dollars worth of security that m 
him grasp so desperately onto 

possession of the camera. That 

why each new realized problem | 
had come to him that day—the thi 
he had not given his wife, the thi 
he would have to provide for his 

without knowing how or from wl 
—each of these had made the i 
of selling the camera more and n 
repulsive to him. The camera v 
in his mind, all that stood betw 
him and the cold, hungry shoes! 
man whose eyes had danced ten 
edly about the ungleaming co 


So that now, standing in the midd 


of his own store, he was no m 
than the backward, shy, sullen 
he had been, trembling, afraid 
stranger, clenching his fists in 
great, terrible anger against evi 
thing and everybody. 


As in a mirror, he saw the refi 


tion of his cowardice that wo 
contemplate the sacrifice of ey 
other of his family’s possession 
a coat, a toolchest, a pen—who 
refused them, crying honor, but 0 
he mocked himself, because he ki 
that even altogether they would 
bring nearly enough... 

The store had been empty fo 
long that he looked up angrily 
one who has been interrupted, w 
the door opened and Ballou, 
Indian, stumbled into the store. ! 
a man full of sickness he has 
before known himself to be carry ' 
he found himself thinking, “The 
faker ...he’s come to mooch a 
That’s what he thinks...” He fc 1 
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himself counting up in his mind the 
sum on his books that was ov ing 


from the old man. At least t 


rty 


cents a week ...sometimes  7n Dré, 


and hardly ever paying, hardly 
even thinking of paying. And 
he’d ask for something else... 
ettes maybe, or a pack of gun 
proudly almost, freely, not 
having the courtesy to beg... 
“You know, Pete Matejov,” th: 


ver 
ow 
ar- 


ren 


Id 


man was saying, standing as str. ght 


as he must have stood when the 
was black and the spirit wild 
young blood, “I could stand 
chewing tobacco...I got a fe 
for some...” 

Continued on page 26 
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pc YOU AVOID RESPONSIBILITY? 
To THE QUESTION—Do modern teen- 
agers avoid responsibilityP—we _ re- 
cei'ed a variety of answers. 

(t depends,” writes Mary Klaus, 
14. “on the kind of responsibility you 
me :n. For instance, if it’s a job or 
pos tion that teenagers consider worth- 
wh. e, they go right ahead and do it. 
If ; ot, they won't.” 

] ck McGill, 15, says this: “I think 
tha’ teenagers today accept the re- 
spo sibilities of adult life much earlier 
and quicker than they did in the past.” 

id Edward Giuliano, 14, thinks 
that “the greater problems facing the 
woi d today keeps everyone off bal- 
anc’. But still we face up to our re- 
spo: sibilities.” 


A CHILD HAS NO WORRIES 
wr the child of 8 or 9 the future 
has only a vague meaning. He has 
litt! feeling of responsibility. He is 
largely irresponsible. Others make the 
decisions for him. The young child 
ma\ experience unpleasantness but he 
feels few worries about the future. 
This happy carefree state of child- 
| eventually passes. Although 


] 


hood 
many adults dream about this happy 
joy of childhood— 

“Nothing I cared, in the lamb 

white days, 

that time would take me up... 

in the sun born over and over, 

| ran my heedless ways, .. .” 
—they realize that it will not return. 

When this state of irresponsibility 
passes, one feels an awareness of the 
future. I must reckon with the future. 
I must fashion my own future. 

Sometimes this awareness of the 
future causes some uncertainty. What 
does it mean to be an adult? How 
does it feel to be an adult? New prob- 
lems arise. Not only new, but urgent 
and difficult ones. 

As with an army on the field, 
there are two ways to face a situation. 
One can retreat or advance. Generally 
even the best army will at times with- 
draw and at other times advance 
according to the strategic situation. 

\ continual retreat, of course, would 
mean defeat. Often times, too, a con- 
tinual advance would be foolhardy. 

On the personal level, retreat means 
a \ithdrawal into oneself—even into 
the world of daydreams. The person 
becomes quiet, moody, inaccessible. 


HOW OVERCOME UNCERTAINTY? 
‘he two ways out of an uncertain 
sit’ ition are 1) to find security in 
onc: own ability or 2) to silence the 
unc rtainty in ones own mind. The 
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second way is the wrong way. To 
silence uncertainty is to withdraw 
from the real world, to become sensi- 
tive and shy, to be shut up in oneself. 
To march ahead, to find security in 
your own ability, to feel “at home” in 
the world is not quickly done. But 
everyone must aim for it. What if we 
are frustrated by others? If we are 
made fun of? If we are prevented by 
outside forces from being “ourself?” 


THE PLACE OF AUTHORITY 

Here we come to something that 
must be taken into account—namely, 
authority. Certain laws have to be 
obeyed. People in authority enforce 
these laws. 

First, it must be admitted that 





Childhood is a carefree state 


authority is a great support. By and 
large, authority is concerned with 
having us do things which are good 
for us. 

Man has a natural impulse, how- 
ever, to revolt against authority. Of 
his own youthful days, St. Augus- 
tine, in his Confessions, says that 
he would go out to raid an apple 
orchard not because he wanted the 
apples but because the risk involved 
in breaking a law attracted him. He 
enjoyed the feeling that by disregard- 
ing the law he was greater than the 
authority who had made the law. 

It is the revolt of Adam in the Gar- 
den. We desire to do everything, 
regardless of the law. 

A sense of responsibility also takes 
into consideration the legitimate au- 
thority in the world. This authority 
is necessary. It is for the general 
welfare of all. 

The right use of authority will 
not aim to weaken, to suppress, to 
destroy our personality. It will give 
our aspirations a support and encour- 
agement that will enable us to face 
the world as mature people. 

A further advantage of authority— 
that of parents and teachers—is that 








it 1) prevents a too-rapid rush into 
adulthood and 2) gives standards to 
the rising generation on which they 
can form their lives. 

If every human being had to start 
anew and discover everything him- 


self, little achievement would be 
made. “We are walking on the shoul- 
ders of giants,” wrote an ancient 
writer. We benefit by those who go 
ahead of us. 

Our parents, particularly, are the 
ones who bring us principles upon 
which to embark on our own adult 
life. We don’t set out all alone. We 
have the help of others. But gradually 
—step by step—we will appreciate 
the value of this help when the full 
weight of individual responsibility 
begins to rest on our shoulders. 


WHAT CAUSES WORRY? 


Among the things that cause teen- 
age worry, psychologists tell us, is the 
fear that one will not be accepted by 
the group. Or that the spot we occupy 
in the group will be an insignificant 
one. Looked at from a distance, it does 
not seem to be a great problem if we 
are not fully accepted. In fact, if we 
follow our principles and refuse to 
conform to the gang, we may be act- 
ing more like a responsible human 
being than if we just sat and laughed 
at everything some so-called “leader” 
has to say. 

Another thing that often causes use- 
less agitation is the lack of money. 
Some of the more prominent girls and 
boys in the group have endless sup- 
plies of money for ice cream, cokes, 
cars, and clothes. “Then look at me. 
I can’t even get a loan of the family 
car.” 

Another worry is caused by being 
too skinny or too plump. How many 
private heartaches have been suffered 
by the too-plump girl who does not 
have the temperament to enjoy laugh- 
ing at herself as well as at others. Or 
by the boy whose complexion keeps 
him hiding in the classroom until 
everyone else has gone. 


WHAT REALLY MATTERS 


It would be absurd to claim that no 
one should worry about their appear- 
ances or how much extra money they 
have or what other people think about 
them. These things do cause worry. 
But are they major responsibilities for 
us? Are they a part of the essential 
aim of our life? As time goes by it be- 
comes more and more evident that we 
are to be concerned with more import- 
ant things. Often the most attractive 
high school person is far from a suc- 
cess in life. He has never learned the 
true scope of responsibility. Tt 

—DaniEL Ecan, S.A. 
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‘minster Catheral. 


.. arrived in 
. ago to come to the rescue of the: 


* many 


= 


~ Saint francis . 
~ On Francis Street 


HEN. we think of ‘olde: we 
think of the city of Churchill 
and Eden, of Victoria and Eliz- 
abeth—but not too frequently of 
the London of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Soon after the Friars . were first 


founded, a group of. them under 


Blessed Agnellus began a Friary 
in London. For centuries, from one 
end of England to another there 
were Friars and Friaries. Sermons 


on the sides of roads, dissertations - 
at Oxford or Cambridge were — 


delivered by Franciscans. 


One of the most recent Friaries 


dedicated to St. Francis lies on 


_a street bearing his name. This is 


Francis Streét alongside West- 
The Graymoor 


Friars by opening this newest foun- 


’ dation have brought St. Francis 


back to an ‘ancient ‘section of Lon- 
don. One block away is Victoria 


- Station.“ Not too far along Victoria 


Street lies the Thames. with the 
Parliament Building and Buck- 


ingham Palace nearby. 


At the invitation of -Cardinal 
Godfrey, the Archbishop of West- 
minster, the Graymoor.. Friars 
'England three years 


deteriorating Catholic Central Li- 
brary, then, housed close by on 
Wilfrid Street. This Library, as so 
other ‘worthy - institutions, 
had had its share of vicissitudes. 
It had its orgin at Bexhill-on-Sea 
in Sussex in 1951, when.a certain 
Catholic layman, Mr. William Reid 
Lewis, put his own private Col- 


» lection of Catholic books at the 


disposal of anyone who cared to 
borrow them. The Catholic Trith 
Society took charge of the Library 


in 1922 and transferred the books . 
‘to a more accessible and _ pivotal 


location in Eccleston Square. 
There Miss Maisie Ward, now the 
wife of Frank Sheed, author. lec- 


turer and ‘Publisher, acted as the 


Librarian. 

When the Lending Library 
became somewhat difficult to ac- 
commodate, it seemed as if its 


|. existence and effectiveness were 


t 
t 


heading for a dreary end. In 
1936, Mrs. Henrietta Bower 
appealed for funds to save the 
Library which was now forced to 
offer its books for sale. With. the 
help of Archbishop Myers, she was 
able to establish the Catholic 


- Central Library in Wilfrid Street, 
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London. From: 1948 tw 1950, Miss 


Enid Broughton remained ‘the 
Librarian. By 1959 all efforts to 
stimulate an active interest in the 


Library had: failed. Cardinal God-- 


frey of Westminster called upon 


the Graymoor Friars to take over - 


the Library. 


Since it was impossible to keep . 
both a friary and 4 library in the _ 
“small .Wilfrid Street residence, the _ 


larger “Toe H” building in nearby 
Francis Street was bought and 


completely renovated to- accom-— 
‘modate both Friars ‘and books. His. 


Eminence Cardinal Godfrey sol- 
emnly dedicated the. Friary’ on 


April 13 of this year: The Father - 
General of the Graymoor -Friars 


witnessed the impressive ceremony 
along with many - others, among 
them the Mayor of ‘Westminster. 

On the northwest corner of the 
Friary is mounted a bronze statue 
of St. Francis of Assisi. Sculptured 
by the renowned Czechoslovakian 
artist, Dr. A. Fleischmann, it is 
the only public statue of Saint 


- Francis at present in all of London. — 


The establishment of the Gray- 
moor Friars in England is the ful- 
fillment of Father Paul’s dream. 
As Founder of the Graymoor 

_ Friars, 
hope that oné day his spiritual sons 
would go‘to England to establish 
a foundation of the Society to 
carry on his apostolate of Christian 
Unity among the English people 
he admired and loved so much. 
In words of fatherly welcome, 
His Eminence Cardinal Godfrey 
said, “We all share the fervent 
desire of the Friars for Christian 
Unity, and it is a joy. to see the 
familiar Franciscan habit in West- 
minster” Cathedral.” * 

—Berarp GuinnesseEy, S.A. 
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Father Paul cherished the . . 


LETTERS to the Editor 


Christian Unity 

Dear Editor: Thank you very much 

the August 1961 issue of THe L 

with Donald Thorman’s interview. 
I am very much impressed by 

depth of feeling with which Don T 

man and John Kane have approa 


the timely topic of the ecumenical m: 


ment. Their discussion contains sey 
elements important for those of us it 
ested in Catholic-Jewish cooperation 
wider implications of the call for C 
tian unity. 

These attempts have been undert 
for the common good of society, and 
common good is the business of all o 

I hope to have an opportunity to 1 
you one day. With every best wis 

Cordially, 

Joseph L. Lichten 

Anti-Defamation Leagu 
B’nai B'rith 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Lourdes Vigil 
Dear Editor: A copy of your excé 
magazine for June 1961 has just rea 
us here and we were delighted to 
the article on the “All Night \ 
movement. 

Mrs. Bower, my mother, visited ) 
again only a month ago and this 


places, in the shrine of Our Lad 

Fatima at Guardamangia, at St. | 

Grotto in Rabat and for the first 

ever, in the sister island of Gozo. 
Yours sincerely, 
Elizabeth Bower, Dir. 
Allied Malta Newspapers 
Valetta, Malta 


Brothers 
Dear Editor: A religious vocation u 
means the priesthood for men an 
sisterhood for women in the minds 
many Catholics. Just how the 
“vocation” can be made three d 
sional as it should really be is the 
lem. The third dimension, of cour 
the brotherhood. “THe Lamp” is h 
greatly in shedding the proper lig 
The April issue did a fine job ti 
the life and work of Brothers. “WV 
a Brother?” and “A Faithful Gra 
Brother” illustrated the important 
of Brothers in the Church. Wit! 
tinued articles and references ¢ 
sort may we find it increasingly rai 
correspondents confine their rem: 
statements such as that in “Letters 
Editor,” April, Catholic Press: 
make me realize the tremendous 
being done by our Church through 
cated Priests and Sisters.” Let u: 
that some day not too far away 
be just as natural to include the 
dimension, Brothers. 
Keep THe Lamp a-burning an 
light a-shining! 
Brother A. Alban, FSC 
Vocational Director 
De LaSalle Provincialat 
Lafayette, La. 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 
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AR= YOUR CHILDREN INTERESTED? 


W) en SPUTNIK went up, millions of 
pe ple, who never before had given 
ou: schools a thought, went into orbit 
an started beeping. Education has 
become a vital topic in our thoughts 
anc conversations. We wonder if our 
scl ols compare favorably with Rus- 
sia schools. We may well wonder 
if ur children are as well prepared 
at .ome to assimilate the knowledge 
the are given in school. 

ussian children want to learn be- 
cai se the state has made it profitable 
to oe a good student and penalizes 
the poor student. In our democracy, 
it : up to the individual homes to 
sti) ulate the children to desire know]- 
edge. The survival of our ideals and 
wa of life may well depend on how 
we!| our homes carry out this task. 

!!ow can we make our children 
want to learn? We parents must show 
a genuine interest in their school work 
and in their small successes. No mat- 
ter how busy we may be when our 
noisy progeny come charging home 
from school, we must take a few min- 
utes to look over their papers, ask 
about their work, and make appropri- 
ate comments. Let the children en- 
joy a moment of importance when 
they have done a good job in school. 
Tape unusually good papers up on 
the kitchen door and discuss school 
triumphs at the dinner table. 

If a child shows talent in some 
school subject such as reading, spell- 
ing, writing, drawing, or manual train- 
ing, defer a little to his capabilities. 
Ask his advice and give him jobs, 
with remuneration, in his favorite 
field. Children can write notes and 
grocery lists, figure costs, add col- 
umns, fix electrical cords or toys, read 
stories to the younger ones, and per- 
form many other tasks to show that 
their knowledge is useful and lucra- 
tive. 

Conversely, we should not make 
his life miserable if our youngster is 
not doing well in school. Try to find 
the cause for his poor performance, 
whether it be physical, mental, or 
emotional, and correct it. Look around 
for ways to make the subject in which 
he is having trouble attractive. We 
should insist that he study under 
supervision until his difficulty has 
cleared up. Be careful to make this 
supervised study a pleasant time—not 
a pitched battle. 

nee my ten-year-old was having 
tro: ble with his arithmetic homework. 
It «vas getting late; he had done the 
pa; er incorrectly five times, and was 
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feeling hopeless. I made him stop, 
take his bath, say his prayers, and get 
ready for bed. Then we retired to the 
kitchen, opened a bottle of pop (a rare 
treat), and started all over again. It 
was late, all the others were in bed 
but the fresh start and the pop made 
everything seem simple. He did the 
paper right the first time. 

It is of prime importance for us 
parents to develop a sense of respon- 
sibility in our children for no school 
can help an irresponsible child. This 
training must be started long before 
the child is ready to enter school. 
Even small children should be given 
at least one regular chore. It may be 
to empty one wastebasket, clean one 
drawer, or help make his own bed, but 
we should insist that the work be 
done regularly, accurately, neatly, and 
completely. The youngster should be 
praised for his good work that he may 
get to know the joy of a job well 
done. We should keep the task well 
within the capabilities of the child, 
and while we must be firm about 
good performance, we must avoid nag- 
ging and pettiness, not expecting per- 
fection in everything the child does, 
but only in this particular job. 


DOING HOMEWORK 

Once the child has reached school 
age, homework is our most important 
liaison with the school and our easiest 
method of developing a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and proper attitudes 
towards, and techniques of study. 

To study effectively at home, the 
student must have a good place to 
work, quiet, and his materials must be 
handy. Ours is a busy household so it 
is no easy matter to fill these needs. 
We have study corners in every room 
in the house. In every bedroom there 
is a desk or card table, bookshelves, 
and a pencil sharpener. Downstairs 
we have a pencil sharpener and book- 
cases. The kitchen table, the dining 
room table, and a card table set up in 
the front room are available for study 
at different hours. We have two rooms 
in the basement; here too, we have 
bookcases, tables, and a pencil sharp- 
ener. We have a big supply of refer- 
ence materials—one new encyclopedia 
and two very old ones. We also buy 
many second-hand text books and 
magazines at book sales and second- 
hand book stores. We clip and file— 
after a fashion—pictures and articles 
that might be used in school. 

Parents should keep the little ones 
from interfering with the older chil- 
dren who are studying. I have a cup- 
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board, which I keep locked. In here 
are stored building blocks, puzzles, 
coloring books, crayons, pencils, scis- 
sors, and other toys which are used 
only when I have to keep the children 
quiet for some reason. When all other 
methods fail I rely on the contents of 
this “locked room” to keep the little 
ones from disturbing the older chil- 
dren at their studies. Usually the 
babies are content to scribble out 
“homework” of their own while the 
school children are studying. 

Adults, too, must be willing to forgo 
the TV or radio if it interferes with 
homework. 


ENCOURAGING GOOD HABITS 

Parents can do much to foster cor- 
rect study habits and _ techniques. 
Children in the early grades need 
supervised study to see that they are 
forming their letters correctly, that 
their spelling is correct, and they 
understand any new work that has 
been given them. They need help with 
their memory work and we should 
teach them to use memory aids. They 
should be taught to see the lesson to 
be memorized as a whole, to recognize 
the logical relationships between parts, 
to relate the lesson to what knowledge 
they already have, and to use tricks to 
memorize lists, such as making a word 
out of the first letters, or a sentence 
from the letters. 

In memorizing those long catechism 
answers, have the child read the 
whole answer and tell you, in his own 
words, what it means. Then he should 
put the answer, phrase by phrase, in 
his own words. Try to draw a mental 
picture of the answer in his mind by 
relating it to something familiar. For 
instance, have him tell you what 
“strong and perfect Christians” look 
like to him—also “soldiers of Jesus 
Christ.” If a word in the answer is 
new to him, use the word in conver- 
sation several times a day until it 
becomes “old hat.” 

Anyone who has studied piano 
remembers how tricks can help in 
memory work. Who ever forgets 
“Every Good Boy Deserves Friends” 
and F A C E for the lines and spaces 
in the right hand? These tricks are 
good for dates, too. 1215 is for the 
Magna Charta and is also lunch time. 

In some homes it is a problem to 
get the children to love reading. That 
is no problem in our house but I can 
make a few suggestions. Tell stories to 
the little ones while you are dusting or 
making beds. Read to them at night 
or at nap time. 

In our home, we speak of school 
as a place to be enjoyed, but a place 
where you will expect to be busy. Tt 

—PaTrIcIA SIMMER 











The Gift 


Continued from page 22 


His rage was like a blackness blind- 
ing him, a rope knotting his tongue, 
a mockery swilling angry threats 
around on his lips that were too 
stunned to speak them. “Why, you 
old leecher,” he wanted to say, “you 
old, cheating, no-good parasite...” 

And he would have said them, 
except that all of a sudden he was 
the sickly scared kid again, first time 
into the world alone, and an old 
Indian—he had thought him old at 
the time, thirty was old when you 
were fourteen, thirty was almost 
ancient—an Indian sitting on the steps 
of the el station selling papers, 
proud, not caring if you bought them 
or not, and he had spoken to the kid 
though he did not deign to speak to 
many, and because they had spoken 
the kid had come back the next day 
carrying his camera and, after many 
days, he had learned from the old 
Indian dignity and peace and unpre- 
tention... 

His hand found the package of 
tobacco, and he placed it on the 
counter, while the other one waited 
until the book had been taken down 
from the shelf and the amount 
recorded. Someday he would pay... 
Peter Matejov knew that now with 
a strength that trampled his former 
doubts and shamed him for the 
forgetfulness that can live in a man. 

As he wrote in the book he realized 
that this was a record not of his due 
but of his owing...everything he 
had... the store, his wife, the people 
who laughed with him and bought 
from him, his son who knew nothing 
of fear or hunger... all these things 
were in a book under an account 
that said Unpaid, and over it was 
his name. 

In that second he knew the fool- 
ishness of a man who would cling 
to a symbol, when he held in his 
hand, safe and his own, the real blood 
things for which the symbol was 
merely a_ representation. It was 
necessary that you set everything 
right with the camera: time, and 
light, and focus; after that you trusted 
to God. There was never any guaran- 
tee that you would get your picture. 
And yet you did. No one seemed to 
realize what a miracle that was... 
waking up and finding that you had 
a family, that you were alive, that 
the sun had not fallen out of the 
sky, that here a picture existed where 
before there had existed nothing but 
the wanting of a picture... 

The night was heavy when he 
finally closed up the store for that 
day and the sky above him as he 
walked slowly down the street was, 
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like a child’s 
crowded with too many stars. 

“It is a fine camera,” the man in 
the second-hand store had said, “I 
hate to see you giving it up. Run 


drawing of night, 


> 


into some bad times, have you?...’ 

Peter Matejov had smiled, happy 
in the small grey shop that smelled 
of raincoats and old violins and 
somebody’s dreams growing cobwebs 
in the corner. 

“The fact of the matter is,” he 
had said, “I could not afford to sell 
it before.” 

And the old man, counting out 
his money, was, like the summer 
night, wise and silent, and unques- 
tioning. 





Labor and the Church 


Continued from page 7 


economic growth and economic prog- 
ress at an annual rate sufficient to 
offset the loss of jobs caused by au- 
tomation and, in addition, to provide 
gainful employment for our rapidly 
expanding labor force. 

2) How to bring prices, wages, 
and profits into proper balance so as 


to insure full employment and pro- 
mote the national economic welfare. 

8) How to bring about a more 
equitable balance between the _ in- 
comes of various categories of 
workers (skilled craftsmen, for ex- 
ample, and marginal factory workers) 
and between the incomes of workers 
in general and those of other groups 
in our economy. 

4) How to meet the growing prob- 
lem of foreign competition in manu- 
factured goods without resorting to 
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restrictive tariffs or other forms of 
economic nationalism. 

5) How to prevent or at least to 
reduce the number of costly  stri-es 
and lockouts. 

6) How to rehabilitate the e.0- 
nomically depressed areas of the \a- 
tion and how to retrain or reloc te 
the workers who have been left se- 
hind in these areas with no me ns 
of supporting themselves and t! cir 
families. 

7) How to eliminate discrimina/ on 
in industry and promote equal : :n- 
ployment opportunity for all wor) ors 
regardless of race, creed or colo: 

Some of these problems can be 
solved by labor and management »:t- 
ing separately on their own initia‘ ve 
or by both parties acting in conc:rt. 
Others will require a combination of 
private initiative and public policy, 
For example, collective bargaining }e- 
tween labor and management ¢.in- 
not fully solve the problem of un- 
employment. A problem of this mag- 
nitude can only be solved throug! a 
coordinated approach in which pub- 
lic and private action mutually rcin- 
force one another. 

In modern industry more or less 


of a chasm stands between individual 
workers and their employers. ‘This 
chasm often frustrates the brother- 
hood that should exist between all 
members of society. Nevertheless, the 
system of collective bargaining be- 
tween management and the freely 
chosen representatives of labor is the 
only system that can bring both 
parties together on a basis approach- 
ing equality. 

In Communist countries, as in Rus- 
sia for instance, no such system as 
freely chosen union representatives 
exists. Labor representatives whiere- 
ever they exist in Communist coun- 
tries are merely the appointees of the 
government. The supreme ruling 
body appoints them and _ ultimately 
controls them. If strikes were to occur 
in Russia or satellite countries ‘hey 
would immediately be suppressec by 
the use of tanks and guns. 

In our democratic system of goy °rn- 
ment the principle of freedom ex- 
tends to economic as well as to »ol- 
itical life. As Pope Leo XIII exp: ess- 
ed it in 1891, “Not only is a nan 
free to institute these unions w ich 
are of a private character, but he 
has the right to adopt such orga za- 
tion and such rules as may best : on- 
duce to the attainment of their re- 
spective objects. The same_ lib rty 
must be claimed for the foundin: of 
associations which extend beyond the 
limits of a single trade.” 

Therefore the responsibility for 
putting the principles of social jus ice 


Continued on page 29 
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NEW FACES 
CH\NCES ARE Tom Harp and Roman 
Gabriel have not, and may never, 
cro's paths. Yet, the two are destined 
to ttract as much attention in their 
res) ective fields as any of their col- 
leas ues in college football this fall. 
lest their names have not regis- 
tere1 in your household as of this 
ear!’ date, let this be an introduc- 
tio. Harp is the new head coach at 
Co: :ell. Gabriel is the quarterback at 
No: h Carolina State. 

| iking age before beauty, let’s con- 
cer) ourselves first with the coach. 
Mo everyone including Tom him- 
sell was surprised at the announce- 
mei t which intoned his appointment 
as ‘re new head mentor at this Ivy 
Lei zue bastion high above Cayuga’s 
wal-Ts. 

wo factors produced an element 
of surprise in Harp’s selection. First 
was his age. At 33, he is the youngest 
hea! master in the Ivy League. Sec- 
ond'y, his background is not pre- 
cise'y of Ivy extraction. 

A native of Bamesville, Ohio, Tom 
attended Muskingum College in New 
Concord, Ohio. He moved into the 
coaching ranks at the high school 
level. In addition, the sum total of 
his college coaching experience was 
gained at West Point where he tu- 
tored the backs for five years, three 
under Red Blaik and the last two 
under Dale Hall. 

While his experience appears lim- 
ited, Harp adds a dimension to coach- 
ing that has been sorely missed, gen- 
erally speaking, for nearly a decade. 
He is a colorful character with a keen 
sense of humor and a flair for the 
ancedote. He believes in and _ prac- 
tices spirited football. “At least fifty 
percent of the game” he says, “stems 
from the mental approach.” 

Young and inexperienced as he is, 
the pundits who know him best be- 
lieve he will bring the Cornellians all 
the way from the cellar to the pent- 
house in this his first campaign in the 
well-balanced Ivy circuit. This is in- 
deed a tribute to the young upstart 
in his baptismal season. 

It goes without saying that he has 
all the credentials necessary to at- 
tain success whether the leagues be 
ivy or outlaw. He can deal ’em close 
to tre vest. 


Nost every type-setter in the land 
is li ely to use bold face in connection 
wit! Gabriel’s exploits this season. At 
6 fi ot 34 and 225 pounds, he com- 
mai ls the respect of football men 
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everywhere, pro and college alike. He 
is likely to be the No. 1 draft choice 
of the rival National and American 
Football leagues. 

Gabriel can throw a pass farther 
than most collegians can punt. He 
has hit his targets consistently at a 
range up to 70 yards. It is little won- 
der then that his coach, Earle Ed- 
wards, classifies Roman as “the most 
able quarterback in America, and as 
much football player as can be packed 
into a uniform.” 

But the things which his extraordi- 
nary talents have brought him in the 
way of fame and fortune, are con- 
versely not the treasures he cherishes 
most. A senior from Wilmington, 
N.C., he has shunned the spotlight 
in a modest manner that becomes 
an all-America. 

Gabriel commands the respect of 
his opponents as well as his team- 
mates. Clarence (Ace) Parker, Duke 
backfield coach says, “He reminds 
me of Baltimore’s Johnny Unitas. 
Quick hands and split-second reac- 
tions make him the best college passer 
I've ever seen.” Dick Voris of the 
Green Bay Packers makes this evalu- 
ation: “He doesn’t throw the inter- 
ception pass, and has the dual threat 
of a powerful runner.” 


FALL MADNESS 

A major part of the fall madness 
is the somewhat silly, and yet sin- 
cere, pastime of attempting to rank 
the finest teams before the first kick- 
off sails down field. Not to be out- 
done, and certainly without guaran- 
tee of accuracy, this corner has some 
ideas on the subject. What normally 
can be expected to occur during the 
1961 college season follows: 
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EAST—Penn State has the necessary 
ingredients, on paper at least, to be 
the Lambert winners. Pittsburgh and 
Syracuse are a cut below the Nittany 
Lions, Army is a darkhorse candidate 
for honors among the independents. 
Cornell, under Tom Harp, may well 
surge to the top of the Ivy circuit, 
but Yale poses a redoubtable target 
as the defending champion. 

BIG TEN—Anyone of the five could 
win.the marbles in this, possibly the 
toughest, conference of them all. 
Michigan State, Ohio State, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Michigan are rated 
equal opportunity. The guess here, 
however, is Ohio State. We look for 
Notre Dame to rebound impressively. 
SOUTHWEST-Rice, Baylor, Texas 
and Arkansas were never more evenly 
rated. At gun point we would have 
to lean to Baylor. 
SKYLINE-Interesting, too, is the 
word in this conference. The race 
should involve primarily Utah State, 
Utah and Wyoming. A_ soothsayer 
with a horseshoe couldn’t hope to pre- 
dict the outcome of this one, but we 
go along with Utah State. 
SOUTHEASTERN-A six team fight 
is on tap involving Louisiana State, 
Auburn, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida 
and Tennessee. Paul Dietzel and his 
LSU Tigers are the sentimental choice 
here. 

ATLANTIC—Only two teams, Duke 
and North Carolina State, figure in 
this race. The latter gets the choice 
if only because of the multi-talented 
Gabriel at quarterback. 
SOUTHERN-—VM 1 and Virginia Tech 
stand as the teams to beat. One un- 
certain ballot for the Kaydets. 
AAWU-—Washington and UCLA are 
in a toss-up situation on the West 
Coast. Oregon, Oregon State and 
Washington State are three of a kind 
among the Independents in this sec- 
tor. t 











The Gift 


Continued from page 22 


His rage was like a blackness blind- 
ing him, a rope knotting his tongue, 
a mockery swilling angry threats 
around on his lips that were too 
stunned to speak them. “Why, you 
old leecher,” he wanted to say, “you 
old, cheating, no-good parasite...” 

And he would have said them, 
except that all of a sudden he was 
the sickly scared kid again, first time 
into the world alone, and an old 
Indian—he had thought him old at 
the time, thirty was old when you 
were fourteen, thirty was almost 
ancient—an Indian sitting on the steps 
of the el station selling papers, 
proud, not caring if you bought them 
or not, and he had spoken to the kid 
though he did not deign to speak to 
many, and because they had spoken 
the kid had come back the next day 
carrying his camera and, after many 
days, he had learned from the old 
Indian dignity and peace and unpre- 
tention... 

His hand found the package of 
tobacco, and he placed it on the 
counter, while the other one waited 
until the book had been taken down 
from the shelf and the amount 
recorded. Someday he would pay... 
Peter Matejov knew that now with 
a strength that trampled his former 
doubts and shamed him for the 
forgetfulness that can live in a man. 

As he wrote in the book he realized 
that this was a record not of his due 
but of his owing...everything he 
had... the store, his wife, the people 
who laughed with him and bought 
from him, his son who knew nothing 
of fear or hunger... all these things 
were in a book under an account 
that said Unpaid, and over it was 
his name. 

In that second he knew the fool- 
ishness of a man who would cling 
to a symbol, when he held in his 
hand, safe and his own, the real blood 
things for which the symbol was 
merely a_ representation. It was 
necessary that you set everything 
right with the camera: time, and 
light, and focus; after that you trusted 
to God. There was never any guaran- 
tee that you would get your picture. 
And yet you did. No one seemed to 
realize what a miracle that was... 
waking up and finding that you had 
a family, that you were alive, that 
the sun had not fallen out of the 
sky, that here a picture existed where 
before there had existed nothing but 
the wanting of a picture... 

The night was heavy when he 
finally closed up the store for that 
day and the sky above him as he 
walked slowly down the street was, 
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like a child’s drawing of night, 
crowded with too many stars. 

“It is a fine camera,” the man in 
the second-hand store had said, “I 
hate to see you giving it up. Run 
into some bad times, have you?...” 

Peter Matejov had smiled, happy 
in the small grey shop that smelled 
of raincoats and old violins and 
somebody’s dreams growing cobwebs 
in the corner. 

“The fact of the matter is,” he 
had said, “I could not afford to sell 
it before.” 

And the old man, counting out 
his money, was, like the summer 
night, wise and silent, and unques- 
tioning. 
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economic growth and economic prog- 
ress at an annual rate sufficient to 
offset the loss of jobs caused by au- 
tomation and, in addition, to provide 
gainful employment for our rapidly 
expanding labor force. 

2) How to bring prices, wages, 
and profits into proper balance so as 
to insure full employment and _pro- 
mote the national economic welfare. 

8) How to bring about a more 
equitable balance between the in- 
comes of various categories of 
workers (skilled craftsmen, for ex- 
ample, and marginal factory workers) 
and between the incomes of workers 
in general and those of other groups 
in our economy. 

4) How to meet the growing prob- 
lem of foreign competition in manu- 
factured goods without resorting to 
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restrictive tariffs or other forms of 
economic nationalism. 

5) How to prevent or at least to 
reduce the number of costly  stri-es 
and _ lockouts. 

6) How to rehabilitate the ce. 0- 
nomically depressed areas of the :a- 
tion and how to retrain or reloc :te 
the workers who have been left \e- 
hind in these areas with no me ns 
of supporting themselves and t! cir 
families. 

7) How to eliminate discriminai on 
in industry and promote equal : m- 
ployment opportunity for all wor! ors 
regardless of race, creed or colo 

Some of these problems can be 
solved by labor and management «:ct- 
ing separately on their own initia‘ ve 
or by both parties acting in concert. 
Others will require a combination of 
private initiative and public policy, 
For example, collective bargaining }e- 
tween labor and management ¢.n- 
not fully solve the problem of un- 
employment. A problem of this mag- 
nitude can only be solved through a 
coordinated approach in which pub- 
lic and private action mutually rcein- 
force one another. 

In modern industry more or less 
of a chasm stands between individual 
workers and their employers. This 
chasm often frustrates the brother- 
hood that should exist between all 
members of society. Nevertheless, the 
system of collective bargaining be- 
tween management and the freely 
chosen representatives of labor is the 
only system that can bring both 
parties together on a basis approach- 
ing equality. 

In Communist countries, as in Rus- 
sia for instance, no such system as 
freely chosen union representatives 
exists. Labor representatives whiere- 
ever they exist in Communist coun- 
tries are merely the appointees of the 
government. The supreme ruling 
body appoints them and_ ultimately 
controls them. If strikes were to occur 
in Russia or satellite countries ‘hey 
would immediately be suppresse:’ by 
the use of tanks and guns. 

In our democratic system of go\ °rn- 
ment the principle of freedom ex- 
tends to economic as well as to pol- 
itical life. As Pope Leo XIII exp ess- 
ed it in 1891, “Not only is a nan 
free to institute these unions w ich 
are of a private character, but he 
has the right to adopt such orga) ‘za- 
tion and such rules as may best | on- 
duce to the attainment of thei: re- 
spective objects. The same lil -rty 
must be claimed for the foundin. of 
associations which extend beyonc the 
limits of a single trade.” 

Therefore the responsibility for 
putting the principles of social ju. ‘ice 
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NEW FACES 

CH\NCES ARE Tom Harp and Roman 
Galriel have not, and may never, 
cro.s paths. Yet, the two are destined 
to ttract as much attention in their 
res) ective fields as any of their col- 
lea: ues in college football this fall. 
‘st their names have not regis- 
ter | in your household as of this 
ear| date, let this be an introduc- 
tio. Harp is the new head coach at 
Co: ‘ell. Gabriel is the quarterback at 
No: h Carolina State. 

| king age before beauty, let’s con- 
cer’ ourselves first with the coach. 
Mo: everyone including Tom him- 
sell was surprised at the announce- 
mei { which intoned his appointment 
as ‘ne new head mentor at this Ivy 
Le: ue bastion high above Cayuga’s 
wal-Trs. 

‘| vo factors produced an element 
of surprise in Harp’s selection. First 
was his age. At 33, he is the youngest 
hea! master in the Ivy League. Sec- 
ondiy, his background is not  pre- 
cise'y of Ivy extraction. 

A native of Barnesville, Ohio, Tom 
attended Muskingum College in New 
Concord, Ohio. He moved into the 
coaching ranks at the high school 
level. In addition, the sum total of 
his college coaching experience was 
gained at West Point where he tu- 
tored the backs for five years, three 
under Red Blaik and the last two 
under Dale Hall. 

While his experience appears lim- 
ited, Harp adds a dimension to coach- 
ing that has been sorely missed, gen- 
erally speaking, for nearly a decade. 
He is a colorful character with a keen 
sense of humor and a flair for the 
ancedote. He believes in and _prac- 
tices spirited football. “At least fifty 
percent of the game” he says, “stems 
from the mental approach.” 

Young and inexperienced as he is, 
the pundits who know him best be- 
lieve he will bring the Cornellians all 
the way from the cellar to the pent- 
house in this his first campaign in the 
well-balanced Ivy circuit. This is in- 
deed a tribute to the young upstart 
in his baptismal season. 

|! goes without saying that he has 
all the credentials necessary to at- 
tain success whether the leagues be 
ivy or outlaw. He can deal em close 
to tre vest. 

st every type-setter in the land 
is || ely to use bold face in connection 
wit Gabriel’s exploits this season. At 
6 { ot 3% and 225 pounds, he com- 
ma ls the respect of football men 
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everywhere, pro and college alike. He 
is likely to be the No. 1 draft choice 
of the rival National and American 
Football leagues. 

Gabriel can throw a pass farther 
than most collegians can punt. He 
has hit his targets consistently at a 
range up to 70 yards. It is little won- 
der then that his coach, Earle Ed- 
wards, classifies Roman as “the most 
able quarterback in America, and as 
much football player as can be packed 
into a uniform.” 

But the things which his extraordi- 
nary talents have brought him in the 
way of fame and fortune, are con- 
versely not the treasures he cherishes 
most. A senior from Wilmington, 
N.C., he has shunned the spotlight 
in a modest manner that becomes 
an all-America. 

Gabriel commands the respect of 
his opponents as well as his team- 
mates. Clarence (Ace) Parker, Duke 
backfield coach says, “He reminds 
me of Baltimore’s Johnny Unitas. 
Quick hands and _ split-second reac- 
tions make him the best college passer 
I’ve ever seen.” Dick Voris of the 
Green Bay Packers makes this evalu- 
ation: “He doesn’t throw the inter- 
ception pass, and has the dual threat 
of a powerful runner.” 


FALL MADNESS 


A major part of the fall madness 
is the somewhat silly, and yet sin- 
cere, pastime of attempting to rank 
the finest teams before the first kick- 
off sails down field. Not to be out- 
done, and certainly without guaran- 
tee of accuracy, this corner has some 
ideas on the subject. What normally 
can be expected to occur during the 
1961 college season follows: 
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Roman Gabriel, All-America Quarterback, North Carolina State 





EAST—Penn State has the necessary 
ingredients, on paper at least, to be 
the Lambert winners. Pittsburgh and 
Syracuse are a cut below the Nittany 
Lions, Army is a darkhorse candidate 
for honors among the independents. 
Cornell, under Tom Harp, may well 
surge to the top of the Ivy circuit, 
but Yale poses a redoubtable target 
as the defending champion. 

BIG TEN—Anyone of the five could 
win. the marbles in this, possibly the 
toughest, conference of them all. 
Michigan State, Ohio State, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Michigan are rated 
equal opportunity. The guess here, 
however, is Ohio State. We look for 
Notre Dame to rebound impressively. 
SOUTHWEST-Rice, Baylor, Texas 
and Arkansas were never more evenly 
rated. At gun point we would have 
to lean to Baylor. 
SKYLINE-—Interesting, too, is the 
word in this conference. The race 
should involve primarily Utah State, 
Utah and Wyoming. A_ soothsayer 
with a horseshoe couldn’t hope to pre- 
dict the outcome of this one, but we 
go along with Utah State. 
SOUTHEASTERN-~A six team fight 
is on tap involving Louisiana State, 
Auburn, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida 
and Tennessee. Paul Dietzel and his 
LSU Tigers are the sentimental choice 
here. 

ATLANTIC—Only two teams, Duke 
and North Carolina State, figure in 
this race. The latter gets the choice 
if only because of the multi-talented 
Gabriel at quarterback. 
SOUTHERN-—VML and Virginia Tech 
stand as the teams to beat. One un- 
certain ballot for the Kaydets. 
AAWU-—Washington and UCLA are 
in a toss-up situation on the West 
Coast. Oregon, Oregon State and 
Washington State are three of a kind 
among the Independents in this sec- 
tor. Tt 
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irish Horn Rosary 
For New Subscribers Only 


Dear Friend: 


Last year when I imported 
from Ireland the beautiful Irish 
Horn Rosary, they were gone in 
no time. So once again I have 
ordered a goodly supply and 
offer you one Free when you 
subscribe to our monthly maga- 
zine THE LAMP. The rosaries 
are truly beautiful—hand made 
under that thatched roof of an 
Irish kitchen. I know you will 
cherish it. Send three dollars 
today. We will send you our 
magazine THE LAMP each 
month and your Free Irish Horn 
Rosary will be blessed before 
mailing. 

If you are already a subscriber 
to our LAMP and would like to 
have the Irish Horn Rosary send 
$1.00. 


God love you and keep you. 


Fr. Bonaventure Francis, S.A. 
Graymoor Superior General 








Open Letter From A Catholic Musician 


As a Catholic musician I believe 
that the most noble expression of 
music is found in praise of God. 
As a musician my _profoundest 
prayer is best expressed in the 
music which I create. For cen- 
turies the Church has spoken of 
the power of music to uplift the 
minds and hearts of the faithful. 
Yet I must confess that I prefer to 
avoid those liturgical and other 
functions which employ music to 
any degree. I feel certain that 
this aversion is not due to any 
abnormality on my part, but rather 
to the extremely poor quality 
which distinguishes church music 
from the less perfect musical 
forms. I am usually quite vocal on 
this matter and I have discovered 
that ‘many people share my criti- 
cism. I have been told by three 
priests of instances where the first 
warbling notes of a prima donna 
choir lady caused them to forget 
the Prayers at the Foot of the 
Altar. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CHOIRS 


In my populous area of the 
country there are a number of 
churches close by, whose _ indi- 
vidual choirs are distinguished by 
their own peculiar “liturgical” 
style. The largest church boasts of 
a select choir which can compare 
to any modest opera guild and 
which chooses its music to em- 
phasize this point. The Rosary So- 
ciety, whose taste is less osten- 
tatious, has remained faithful to 
“Mother Dear, O Pray for Me.” 

At another nearby parish I have 
heard Palestrina’s O Bone Jesu 
sung twice as slowly as anywhere 
else and with a jarring accent on 
each note: The big event of the 
year is the May crowning when 
the hymns to Our Lady are ac- 
companied by a local high school 
band. 

In another parish, served by the 
same director, the Mass is graced 
with sporadic outbursts of hymns 
sung in four part (more or less) 
harmony (mostly less). A favorite 


the singing and asked for m: 
volunteers to increase the volu 
It has been necessary for 
Church periodically to correct 
buses which over a period of ti 
contaminate its musical herita 

These abuses are probably 
worse than those in previous 
turies. Yet there is an import 
difference. The present degree 
musical education of the gen 
public is incomparable to previ 
ages. The public school system 
gins musical activities to the ¢ 
liest grades and many children 
choruses and youth orchest 
across the country are perform 
some of the finest music while t! 
are still in high school. In coll: 
the music appreciation course 
become one of the most pop 
electives for students of ev 
curriculum. An average stud: 
after a one year music appreciat 
course at a secular university 
better informed with regard to th 
origins, development, theory, an 
present state of Catholic chure 
music than most Catholic priests 


POPES SPEAK 


I will not attempt to duplica 
the many articles and books wri 
ten by a few dedicated men wh 
apparently in vain, have pointe 
out the various factors involve 
and the means for revitalizing 
church music. The recent popes 
have added the weight of their 
authority to effect these solutions 
I fear that people overestimate 
the “far reaching reforms” beg 
by Pope St. Pius X in his M 
Proprio (1903) and sharply « 
phasized by Pope Pius XII in 
1956 encyclical which was 
voted entirely to liturgical mu 
There have been only a few pec 
who have struggled to realize ‘| 
holy and aesthetic musical ide 
proving their possibility. If tl 
individuals are entirely extrao 
nary and these isolated insta 
are removed from universal p 
ticability, I have only one final s: 
tion—remove music entirely f) 


the worship of the Church. If 
quality of liturgical music can 
be adequately improved so t 
it aids the faithful in the wors 
of God rather than distracti 


eS 
ITHE LAMP, Peekskill, New York l 
Dear Father Bonaventure: | 
l I enclose $3.00 for a one year subscrip- | 
| tion to the magazine The Catholic Lamp. 
Please bless and send my Free Irish Horn 
| Rosary to: 


here is a touching hymn sung to 
the tune of an English folksong 
better known in juke box circles as 
“Greensleeves.” The most humor- 
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| Street 





ous remark after one such per- 
formance is credited to the pastor 
who, either blessed with a heroic 
degree of charity or the proverbial 


annoying, and sometimes disru 
ing the liturgical prayer of 

Church, then the Church can 
far better without it. 


City 


“tin ear,” praised the quality of —Ep Hovucui 
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Labor and the Church 
Necro lo g Vv Continued from page 26 

into practice rests first and foremost 
with Labor and Management. 


What if neither Labor nor Manage- 

May their ment are willing to carry out this 
responsibility? 

In this case the Government would 

have to intervene for the common 


west tn freace good and try to fill the gap. How- Hi ELP 


ever, a situation in which the Govern- 
ment would impose compulsory arbi- US 
tration upon Labor and Management ' 
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Lee, Adeline Roche, Edward McGinley, The Twisted Cross, Nightmare in Red . Jackets, Sweaters 
Catherine Anderson, Joseph P. Boyce, " . 

riwand Garvey, Gratian’ Bour, W. V. and The Jazz Age, all widely ac- . Shirts, Underwear 
Fenne ichale Killerlain, rs. James = . Te = a arhch 

Little, Bernard Clinton, Mary B. Lane, claimed for their technical, artistic . Sox, Gloves 
Michael Dellosso, Wm E. Cashin, Mary and _ historical elements. . Shoes, Rubbers 
S. Barbara, Louisa Lucas, Mary Koelsch, > ‘ ~ 
Albert Dieterich, Marie Theresa, Storace, After Salomon’s death in 1958, . Eye Glasses 
Salvatore monti nne ampbell, 3 _ a = = _ . i 

Charles Moran, Winitred a. Moran, Mars Hanser Pag _— cage Poem por . Library Books 
{ arney, ary arro ames arro. s ‘Ti S or j 7 j 7 j i « c 
William Steckbeck, Josephine Kriegle og / ife nes ‘ ne ‘ weiss see 
Ritz, Elizabeth Allen Mortensan, Charles Not So Long Ago in addition to the For the homeless men at St 
ynan, ary gnes avin, John F. ° ~ 2p ; j 
ravers, Thomas Madden, nell 8 previously mentioned Meet Mr. Lin- e ’ 
Lamoureux Morin, W. T. Crowley, Ray- coln and Mark Twain’s America. Christopher s Inn 
mond Oberhausen, John M. Lonergan, 5 
Mary R. McCaffrey, W illiam Steckbeck, Recently, Project 20’s program, The 
ohn etrowski, Lee Ferguson, Mary . r : ° 
D. Holland, Mr, “James “2 Smith, Mrs. Coming of Christ, written by Hanser, Mailing Address: 
ames Leddy, Julia Ronan i i ric: 
McGuire, John Schmitt, William Deiger, took top honor = the third Ame rican ST CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
James Edward Reynolds, Agnes Scully, Film Festival in the “doctrinal, ~ de- ° 
Charles Duplain. . . : ” . 

nominational and ethical” category. Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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1. On receiving your first renewal 
notice, fill out form and mail 
back immediately with your re- 
mittance. Use Lamp-addressed 
envelope. 


2. When moving, send your old 
and new addresses and zone 
number immediately. This saves 
us the postage to your old ad- 
dress and the return postage on 
undeliverable magazines and let- 
ters. 
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Best of All TV Writers 


Continued from page 29 
The Festival is the largest audio- 
visual screen assembly held regularly 
in the United States. 

Current plans call for Hanser to 
commence work on another program 
dealing with the life of Christ. It 
will be concerned with the Crucifix- 
ion and the Resurrection and, as The 
Coming of Christ, it will be illustrated 
with art masterpieces related to the 
editorial content of the program. 

As a point of information for those 
who may, unfortunately, not know 
about NBC’s Project 20, it is a large- 
scale operation dealing with the ma- 
jor events and moving forces that 
have acted upon 20th Century man. 
It is among the most honored of 
television enterprises with, at the time 
of this writing, thirty-nine awards to 
its credit. 

Hanser’s abilities and accomplish- 
ments are most definitely not con- 
fined to television writing. 

He has contributed articles to such 
publications as Life, The Reader's 
Digest, The Saturday Review, This 
Week and The New York Times 
Magazine. 

He speaks German fluently and 
has translated books from that lan- 
guage into English. In addition, he is 
considered an authority on the Nazi 
era and on Lincoln biography. 

Hanser does not like the term docu- 
mentaries to be applied to his scripts 
for Project 20. He feels such a term 
denotes something “heavy and dry” 
and tends to “scare off” television 
viewers. Since his work concerns it- 
self with people who really existed 
and events that really happened, he 
would rather see the term “fact- 
dramas” connected with his writing. 

Speaking of “fact-dramas” in re- 
lation to many of the fictionalized 
offerings on television, Hanser re- 
marked he felt they were better than 
the “shoddy inventions” being pre- 
sented to viewers. 


“Television, as operated today,” he 
said, “is simply one aspect of Ameri- 
can society. It is commercial. If view- 
ers want to see fake cowboys on 
scores of TV-Westerns instead of the 
life of an authentic one, like Will 
Rogers, who could really ride, rope 
and shoot, that is what they are go- 
ing to get from sponsors. 

“But television is not alone when 
it comes to gaps of good presenta- 
tions. Other facets of our society— 
books, magazines, newspapers and 
motion pictures—also have _ these 
gaps.” 

In giving his opinion on what could 
be done about this situation, es- 
pecially in the area of television, Han- 

LS OOOOwwrrwDOw" 


TOO SOON 


I wish that salvia 
sometimes called St. John’s fire 
which seream red in October 
or that snapdragons 
whose green leaves shine 
with the first frost 
were charged with making 
the time change 
from daylight saving to standard. 
They better record 
my heart’s time-change. 
—MARK TRAENKLE, S.A. 


ser said: “In doling out the blame for 
what’s wrong with television, every- 
body connected with the industry is 
regularly denounced and abused by 
the critics—the networks, the pro- 
ducers, the advertising agencies, the 
writers. 

“But nobody ever denounces the 
public itself for what’s bad, inade- 
quate and dismal on TV. Yet the pub- 
lic itself has more control over the 
medium than anybody else. The pub- 
lic, in fact, is the absolute dictator 
of television quality. 

“The viewers are more to blame 
for what’s wrong with television than 
anybody else. 
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“Are there too many Western 
the air? The minute the public ; 
looking at Westerns, cowboys wil 
come as rare on TV as they ai 
Times Square. Too much viol 
If people stopped tuning in 
slug-*em and blast-’em crime s!| 
they would disappear overnig 
Crime stays on the.channels as 
as it pays—in ratings. 

“It’s perfectly true that the st 
of television is not by any n 
what it might be. But when the b ime 
for this is being distributed, the —ub- 
lic itself has to assume its share In 
the last analysis, the viewer hi self 
decides what will appear on the ecle- 
vision screen. He’s the contro ing 
factor. Any time he wants to ge up 
and yell in chorus for higher- \ass 
television, you can be absolutely 
that he'll get it.” 

During the next few months, ©om- 
muters to a surburban New \ork 
community will find themselves. sit- 
ting with a well-dressed man in his 
early fifties. His high forehead, 
topped by dark, closely-crop)ed, 
curly hair, will be furrowed as he 
underlines some words in a book. If 
one of those commuters becoines 
rious and looks over to disc 
what’s going on, he will see Ric! 
Hanser doing some squeezed-in re- 
search for Laugh Makers. Only to 
Hanser, it’s not a laughing matter. 

He is working in a field in which 
too many individuals take their re- 
sponsibilities lightly. He is, however, 
one of the people in television who 
can combine the elements of enter- 
tainment and _ creative scholarship 
with responsibility. His contributions 
to television are important. And he 
knows it. It can only be hoped that, 
as time goes on, others will come to 
know it and take an interest in the 
work of this man and, in their own 
way, endeavor to follow him to his 
objective of responsible _ television- 
script writing. T 
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What About the Church? 


Continued from page 9 


budget and manpower, comp. red 
to that of relatively tiny groups.’ 
This was a very accurate appr: ‘sal 
of the public relations efforts of the 
Catholic Church at that time. 3ut 
today the picture is brighter nd 
there is evidence that while we » \ay 
not be on the threshold of a gol ‘en 


age, at least we have left behinc us 
the stone age of Catholic pu lic 
relations. 

The credit for this change must | 
primarily to Msgr. John Kelly 
heads the National Catholic Wel 


Bureau of Information. In 1959 
again in 1960 he invited priests, 
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GIVETO 
ST, ANTHONY'S | 
BREAD 


\/hat a blessed work 
you do when you 
|alp a young man to 


become a priest! 


Help the Graymoor 
Friars train young 
men for the 


Missionary Priesthood 


Send donations to: . 





_ ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 
pomyares: Garrison, N.Y. 
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ligious and laity working in the var- 
ious fields of public relations to 
attend the “Communication Seminar” 
which he organized at Manhattan 
College in New York City. These 
week-long sessions were of invaluable 
help to all of us who were lacking 
professional competence. The _ third 
“Communication Seminar” was held 
last summer in Rensselaer, Indiana. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
at this last Seminar was the question 
posed by many of us during informal 
get-togethers. How shall we continue? 
Shall we continue to operate on a 
“Seminar” basis? Should we form a 
Catholic Public Relations Association? 
Or what? 

On one point there was a fairly 
unanimous agreement. The meetings 
of Catholics in the PR field should 
be more frequent on a regional level. 
But apart from this, everyone had 
their own views. Here are a few of 
the ideas and the reasons behind 
them. The final answer is yet to come 
and in it will be found the future 
direction of public relations in the 
Catholic Church. 

Those who oppose the formation 
of a Catholic Public Relations As- 
sociation do so primarily because they 
fear that it will be a return to the 
proverbial ghetto. Now a ghetto is 
the death sentence for PR. The two 
ideas: ghetto and public relations are 
mutually exclusive. All of us have 
come to realise that our greatest as- 
set would be membership in the 
presently existing public relations as- 
sociations where we would be able 
to meet with the professionals and 
gain from their experience and knowl- 
edge. 

The other view is that a Catholic 
PR Association should be formed 
to replace the fluid “Seminar” or- 
ganization. The complaint against the 
“Seminar” is that it is a one man 
job and part time to boot. If this one 
man gets tied up with work he can 
only spare a little time for the Seminar 
and as a consequence its quality suf- 
fers. In an Association there would be 
a delegation of executive responsibility 
to others taking the strain off any one 
individual. At the same time a slate of 
officers would bring to the leadership 
a wider scope of experience and abil- 
ity with a greater vitality as the result. 

Since I favor this latter view it may 
be that my position is biased. How- 
ever, it seems to me, that a Catholic 
PR Association need not become a 
ghetto. Its policy could include the 
encouragement of membership in 
other PR associations. But a Catholic 
PR Association would fill a definite 
need. It would bring us together to 


discuss our unique problems and _ to 
mutually share our experiences. T 








A Cool Refresher 


This has been a trying summer 
in a number of ways. First there 
was the long hot spell when New 
York experienced its run of 90 de- 
gree days. Then there was the busi- 
ness of keeping up with the latest 
spacemen in their orbital and sub- 
orbital around the earth. 

Just how easily we could solve 
both the heat and the intricacies of 
space achievements we didn’t sus- 
pect until one hot August Sunday 
afternoon we wandered into the 
Hayden Planetarium on Central 
Park West. Our attention was first 
attracted to the Planetarium by an 
ice cream vendor on the sidewalk 
leading from the Eighth Avenue 
Subway entrance. With cap askew 
and turning from his white wagon, 
he was shouting to an over-anxious 
customer, “Donta yell! Itsa too hot!” 

Once inside the Planetarium, it 
was gloriously cool. Visitors were 
walking around in the darkened 
corridors looking at some of the 
meteoriods recovered from Iowa 
and such places. At a souvenir 
counter parents were buying chil- 
dren compasses and model satel- 
lites with “Made in Japan” stamps 
on them. It was announced that a 
show would soon start, so everyone 
headed for the turnstiles. 

The preliminary demonstration 
told the audience about the relative 
positions of the planets in relation 
to the sun and the earth. We were 
duly impressed with the distances 
involved and the time it would 
take to conceiveably reach any of 
them. The moon, we were told, 
would be easy—a couple of days 
and nights. But, it was added, the 
moon is a very dry place. And hot 
on one side and cold on the other. 
Other planets seemed to be gassy. 
Pluto and Neptune were cold be- 
yond imagination. All in all, the 
opinion was that the future on any 
one of these planets would be far 
from enjoyable. 

After this briefing, everyone 
moved into the Planetarium proper, 
the lights were put out, and we 
found ourselves staring upwards at 
a mockup version of the heavens. 
Space vehicles shot up from Cape 
Canaveral and Russia and moved 
across our line of vision. American 
and Russian voices said things in 
flight. It was all very exciting. 

Most impressive of all was the 
return to the hot weather as we 
walked down Central Park West. T 

—Mary COLEMAN 
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FILMS 


SHOT IN ASSIS! AND UMBRIA 

THE INSPIRING 20th Century Fox 
film Francis of Assisi, an adaptation 
of the late Louis deWohl’s “Joyful 
Beggar,” provides good tasteful fam- 
ily entertainment. The effective use 
of color and the authentic Franciscan 
settings bring the 13th Century 
story vividly to the audience. A noble- 
man by the name of Paola is intro- 
duced into the film version as a lover 
of Clare—somewhat twisting both 
history and the plot, but this is more 
than overcome by the whole story. 


OFFERINGS FROM ABROAD 


Director Luchino Visconti’s Rocco 
and His Brothers chalks up another 
Italian mark on the highly competi- 
tive list of foreign films to reach 
New York City this year. It is a story 
about the fate of a widow and her 
five sons when they leave their coun- 
try village in Southern Italy and set- 
tle north in the city of Milan. Shock- 
ing, not in the sense of Hitchcock, 
but like the newspaper headline that 
reports a young child murdered, a 
young woman raped. It is a realistic 
tale of love and hate, gentleness and 
violence, kindness and cruelty, a 
character study that swings between 
the extreme portrayals of Rocco and 
Simon and embraces the other main 
characters in its arc. 

This is a story about an Italian 
family which moves from the poverty 
and subservience of farm life in the 
south to the radically different setting 
of Milan. How does the family fare 
in its new environment? 

“Rocco is a saint,” Ciro readily ad- 
mits, “but there is no room for a saint 
in the city.” Ciro, who is a brother, 
again complains of Rocco, “He won't 
defend himself.” Mrs. Parondi, on 
the farm an adequate mother, sus- 
pects that her task is hopeless in the 
turbulent city. 

The story closes on a_ prophetic 
note. The youngest brother, Lucan, 
confides to Ciro his desire of return- 
ing to their village when he grows 
up, maybe symbolic of rebuilding the 
Parondi family in the tradition of 
their father and grandfathers. Here, 
at least for him, the laws of decent 
survival may be pursued. 

The Bridge is a wrenching German 
film which declares war on the idea 
of war itself. The setting is a small 
town in Germany in the last few days 
before the end of World War II. 
The “bridge” in question is an in- 
significant item for the German 
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demolition squad before the Ameri- 
can tanks arrive on their way to Ber- 
lin. For a small group of local youths, 
with just one day’s training in the 
German army, it becomes the cause 
and place of a life and death struggle. 

In order to preserve the green 
youths from wanton destruction on the 
sagging Western Front, a thoughtful 
officer drops them off at this bridge 
and tells them to defend it. He would 
avoid hurting their pride and at the 
same time he would save them from 
death by the incoming American dive 
bombers and _ tanks. 

After their sergeant is killed, the 
youths dig in to defend the bridge 
at all costs. They defend it against 
tanks, infantry attack—even against 
the German demolition crew. The 
gruelling climax tends to leave the 
audience exhausted. (Speech is in 
German with English sub-titles) 


RECENT AMERICAN TITLES 


A fluffy, calorie free comedy is 
The Pleasure of His Company. Featur- 
ing Fred Astaire, Lili Palmer, and 
Debbie Reynolds, it is at its best 
when Astaire and Palmer lock horns 
over their daughter’s (Debbie’s) wed- 
ding. The humor comes under the 
kind that sneaks up on you and 
gradually gets you tickled. 

Regretfully I state that Debbie 
Reynolds is outclassed in this draw- 
ing-room farce. And as for Tab Hun- 
ter—well, he must have been thrown 
in as bait for a teenage audience. 
If there are machines which measure 
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Francis of Assisi comes to see the Pope in a scene from 20th Century Fox’ Francis of 
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emotional expression, they woul: stay 
near zero on Tab in this picture 

Joshua Logan’s expertly dir cted 
Fanny contains none of the mi sical 
numbers that were heard in | ‘avid 
Merrick’s Broadway production ; few 
years ago. This makes Fanny sore 
credible. It is sentimental, bu‘ not 
too much. At one moment one 5 jn 
tears, at the next one is smilin 

The story of the young love go. 
ing off to sea in search of adve ‘ture 
and abandoning the woman who 
loves him has been told under } iany 
forms in many films. 


A TENDER TALE 
Fanny is a tender tale of young 
lovers . but alas when the young 
man goes to sea the unwed gi] js 
left pregnant, alone, and agreeing 
to marry an old, rich, and chililess 
businessman who loves her deeply 
and yearns to give her baby his name, 
Leslie Caron is Fanny; Horst Buch- 
holz is the sea-loving lover. Maurice 
Chevalier and Charles Boyer cross 
swords throughout the film in a fene- 
ing match of lovable comedy and 
tearful melodrama. Chevalier as 
Panisse is the aging bourgeois gentle- 
man whose _ lightheartedness and 
youthful desires are undermined by a 
fear of dying sonless and unloved, 
Cesar (Charles Boyer) is Marius’ 
father from whom love flows strongly 
toward his son, always cached in an 
obivous exterior of rough-and-tumble. 
Fanny lacks the deep impact of the 
Russian Ballad of a Soldier, but hu- 
man emotions are carefully tapped. 
In perhaps no other picture I recall 
does one so inadvertly feel the tears 
of joy and sadness. T 
—JoE GAGEN 
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A Graymoor Friar teaches two little ones. 
More Friars mean more teachers for 
eighty million pagan Japanese. 
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For as little as 25¢ a week you can help 


Write today for the Graymoor Sponsor leaflet. It tells how you 
can help save these souls. 
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j GRAYMOOR FRIARS, Garrison, New York 
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“Lay this body anywhere, 
only this I beg of you: 
remember me at the altar 
of God.” |§ —St. Monica 








Keep them in lasting memory by enrolling your departed 
loved ones in the Graymoor Purgatorial Society. 

The living may also be enrolled and participate in 
the spiritual benefits during life and after death. 

Why not enroll yourself and your family ! 


PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York 


Partai 


Privileges of membership: 1. Remembrance in 6,000 
masses said each year for the living and the dead. 

2. Remembrance in 30,000 other masses each year. 

3. A share in all the prayers and spiritual works of 


Graymoor Friars. 


Full payment $ Partial payment $__-_ 


Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as I have indicated below: 


Living 
Deceased 





Single membership $5.00 
Send to. 


Street. 











City. 





Family membership—Living and Deceased—$25.00 
Enrolled by. 





Street. 








City. 





